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OBLOMOV 


By IVAN GONCHAROV 


“Let there be no error, OBLOMOV is a very great novel. It must count among the very 
greatest novels in the world,” says ARNOLD BENNETT in the Evening Standard. ‘The trans- 
lator is Natalie A. Duddington; she has succeeded with distinction in her task.” tos. 6d. 


MARRIAGE AND MORALS 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


DEAN INGE writes in the Evening Standard: “The book is sure to be widely read, since the 
author is known as one of the finest intellects of our day and as master of a beautiful English 
style. It is a derisive and provocative attack upon all that a Christian means by morality....” 75. 6d. 


DEMOCRACY : ITS DEFECTS AND ADVANTAGES 


By C. DELISLE BURNS 


A searching and provocative enquiry into the theory and practice of democracy, by the author 
of INDUSTRY AND CIVILIZATION, THE PHILOSOPHY OF LABOUR, etc. 85. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON INDIAN DISCONTENTS 


By EDWYN BEVAN 


A thoughtful and suggestive survey of problems very much in everyone’s mind just now, by 
the author of INDIAN NATIONALISM. 


THE DETHRONEMENT OF THE KHEDIVE 


By ARDERN HULME BEAMAN 


Edited by the Rt. Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON, P.C. Facts of a startling nature are for the first 
time made public in this account of the curious episode of the dethronement of Abbas II, Khedive 
of Egypt, at the date of the outbreak of war. 6s. 


THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE, 1891-1917 


By GEORGES MICHON, translated from the French by NORMAN THOMAS 


“A book of extraordinary interest, which throws a flood of light on French and Russian foreign 
policy.”—Foreign Affairs. Iss. 


6s. 
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London Amusements. 








MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 


DRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
FORTUNE. Mon., Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 
GAIETY. Tues. & Fri., 2.30. “LOVE LIES.” 

CLOBE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. “ CANARIES SOMETIMES SINC.” 
HIPPODROME. Wec., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. “MR. CINDERS.” 

HIS MAJESTY’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. BITTER SWEET. 


“ ROSE MARIE.” 
“JEW suss.” 
“ THE THREE SISTERS.” 


LYRIC, Hammersmith. Wed., Sat., 2.30. _ “ THE OLD LADY SHOWS Hep 
MEDALS” & “A NICHT WI’ BuRNs.” 


PRINCE OF WALES. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. JOURNEY’S END. 
QUEEN’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. THE APPLE CART. 
VAUDEVILLE. Mon., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. “THE ROOF.” 
WYNDHAWM’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30 prompt. “THE CALENDAR.” 





THEATRES. 


THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. (Temple Bar 6404.) 
NIGHTLY, 8.15. MATS., WED. & FRI., 2.30. 
“A CUP OF KINDNESS.” 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 





APOLLO. = (Gerr. 6970.) EVGS., 8.15. MATS., THURS., SAT., 2.30 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S Production 
“THE SILVER TASSIE.” 


By SEAN O’CASEY. 





DRURY LANE. (Tem. Bar 7171.) EVGS., 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
“ROSE MARIE.”’ THE GREAT MUSICAL SUCCESS. 
EDITH DAY, CENE CERRARD. 





DUKE OF YORK’S. Temple Bar 5122. 
MATHESON LANG in “JEW SUSS.” 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 


FORTUNE. (Tem. Bar 7373.) ‘THE THREE SISTERS.”’ 
By TCHEHOV. EVGS., 8.30. MATS., MON., THURS., SAT., 2.30. 
Prices, 2/4 to 12/-. 


MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.50. 








Bookable in advance. 


GAIETY. (Tem. Bar 6991.) EVENINGS, 8.15. Mats., Tues. and Fri., 2.00. 
** LOVE LIES.” 


LADDIE CLIFF. 
Madge Elliott. Cyril Ritchard. 





A New Musical Play 


STANLEY LUPINO. 
Connie Emerald. 


GLOBE. (Gerr. 8724.) EVGS., 8.30. WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
“CANARIES SOMETIMES SING.” By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 
RONALD SQUIRE. YVONNE ARNAUD. 





HIPPODROME, London. All Seats Bookable. Ger. 0650. 
EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., 2.30. 
**MR. CINDERS.”’ A New Musical Comedy 
BINNIE HALE. BOBBY HOWES. 


HIS MAJESTY'’S. NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S PRODUCTION 
“BITTER SWEET.” 


Book, Lyrics and Music by NOEL COWARD. 





KINGSWAY. (Holborn 4032.) 
THURSDAY NEXT, at 8 o’clock. Sub. Evgs., 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
Revival of 
“THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.” 

LYRIG Hammersmith. . ' 

MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 











(Riverside 3012.) EVENINGS, 8.50. 
THE ARDROSSAN PLAYERS in 


“THE OLD LADY SHOWS HER MEDALS” & “A NICHT WI’ BURNS.” 





PRINCE OF WALES. EVGS.,8.30. MATS., THURS., SAT., 2.30. Gerr. 7462. - 


** JOURNEY’S END.” 
“THE BEST PLAY IN LONDON.”—Sunday Dispatch. 





QUEEN’S = (Ger. 9437.) NIGHTLY, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
THE APPLE CART, by BERNARD SHAW. 


EDITH EVANS. CEDRIC HARDWICKE. 





ST. MARTIN’S. (Tem. Bar 1444.) EVGS.,at8.15. TUES., FRI., SAT., 2.30. 


“SORRY YOU’VE BEEN TROUBLED! ” 
By WALTER HACKETT. 
HUCH WAKEFIELD. MARION LORNE. 


VAUDEVILLE. (Tem. Bar 4871.) EVGS., 8.0. Mon., Thur. & Sats., 2.3, 
“THE ROOF,” by JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
“FINE ACTING BY STRONG CAST.”—Daily Telegraph. 








W YNDHAM’'S. OWEN NARES itn ‘“-THE CALENDAR.” 
By EDGAR WALLACE. 


NIGHTLY, at 8.30 prompt. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.3. 








VARIETIES. 


COLISEUM. Charing Cross. (Tem. Bar 3161.) Three Times Daily, 2.15, 5.15, 8.15. 


Week commencing November 25th: PHYLLIS DARE & CO., RENEE 
KELLY & CO., Jamieson Dodds & Maria Sandra, Matthews Sisters & 
Jack Clewes, Mark Daly, Enid Cruickshank. 











PICTURE THEATRES. 


EMPIRE. Leicester Square. 





Con., Noon—Midnight. 
LON CHANEY in 


“WEST OF ZANZIBAR.” 
Also 


Suns., 6.0—-11 p.m. 


GEORGE K. ARTHUR and KARL DANE in a new comedy. 


LONDON PAVILION. PAILY, 2.30, 6 & 8.30. SUNDAYS, 6 & 8.80 


MARY PICKFORD and DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
in “THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 
A United Artistes ALL-TALKING PICTURE. 





REGAL. Marble Arch 
HEAR DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, JNR., and LORETTA YOUNG in 
“THE CURBLESS AGE.” 
And DOROTHY McKAILL in “HARD TO GET.” 





(Paddington 9911.) 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. 
Week of November 25th. DAILY from 12.30. (Sunday from 6 p.m.) 


The Dramatic British “ Talkie” ‘‘ BLACKMAIL,” starring ANNY ONDRA, 

DONALD CALTHROP and JOHN LONGDEN; “UNDER THE SOUTHERN 

CROSS,” A Silent Picturesque Drama of Native Life with All Maori Cast; 
BRITISH MOVIETONE NEWS. 





(Holborn 3703.) 








NEXT WEEK’S DIARY. 


Duchess. ‘‘ Tunnel Trench.’’ 

Lyric. ‘‘ Murder on the Second Floor.’’ (Revival.) 

Comedy. ‘‘ The Highway Man.’”’ 

Winter Garden. ‘‘ The Show’s the Thing.” (Trans.) 

Coliseum. Phyllis Dare & Co., Renee Kelly, Jamieson 
Dodds and Maria Sandra, &c. H 

Stoll Picture Theatre. Entire Week. ‘‘ Blackmail, 
starring Anny Ondra and Donald Calthrop, also 
** Under the Southern Cross.’’ (Silent.) 

Empire. Lon Chaney in ‘‘ West of Zanzibar,” also 
George K. Arthur and Karl Dane in a new comedy. 

Regal. ‘‘ The Curbless Age,’’ with Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jnr., and Loretta Young, also Dorothy McKaill in 
“* Hard to Get.” 4 

London Pavilion. ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew, 
featuring Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks, 
continues. 

WEDNESDAY. Strand. ‘‘ The Man Who Missed.’’ 


MONDAY. 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


E comment in a leading article on the financial 
VV aspects of the new Unemployment Insurance 

Bill. As we point out there, the most expensive 
change which is properly attributable to the Bill is 
the alteration proposed in the ‘* genuinely seeking 
work ’ rule. On this matter the Bill is based on the 
recommendations of the majority of the Morris Com- 
mittee, and does not go so far as the Labour repre- 
sentatives on that Committee wished to go. This means 
that the proposed change is backed by the authority of 
reasonable men, free from any Labour bias, who have 
gone into the problem. We expect, therefore, that on 
its merits it is a reasonable proposal. We are con- 
vinced that there are solid grounds for the complaints 
of the working of the present rule. On the other hand, 
the high estimate of the cost of this change seems to 
dispose of the criticism of Labour extremists that the 
new regulations will prove almost as unsatisfactory as 
the old. The estimated cost is no less than £3} 
millions. This is equivalent to the assumption that 
the change will bestow the title to benefit on about 
70,000 unemployed persons who are at present dis- 
qualified, or about one in every sixteen of the unem- 
ployed. It is difficult to believe that the present rule 
disqualifies legitimate claimants on so large a scale as 
this; so that, unless the estimate of cost proves grossly 
excessive, the new regulations certainly go fully far 
enough. 





The lowering of the unemployment insurance age 
to fifteen revives a proposal made by the Labour 
Government in 1924, which was then defeated by an 
opposition which based itseif on educational grounds. 
The object of this change is, of course, not so much to 
give unemployment benefits to young children as to 
remove the inducement which employers have, under 
our present arrangements, to engage children leaving 
school and to dismiss them at sixteen when insurance 
contributions become payable. This inducement is, of 
course, slight in amount, but it is alleged to be impor- 
tant in its effects, and, on the whole, the case for this 
change seems to us to be made out. The increase in 
the rates of benefit for young persons is quite another 
story. We do not believe that this increase is justified ; 
nor do we believe that anyone would have proposed it 
but for the fact that young persons used to get higher 
benefits before the Blanesburgh Report (to which, inci- 
dentally, Miss Bondfield was a party) and the conse- 
quential legislation. There is more to be said on merits 
for the increase of 2s. in the allowance for “ adult 
dependants ”’ ; but this increase is also more expensive ; 
and we do not believe that any raising of the rates of 
unemployment pay is really justifiable at the present 


time. 
* * * 


The Government’s coal proposals have now been 
accepted by a delegate conference of the Miners’ 
Federation, the only districts voting against acceptance 
Herbert 


being Yorkshire and the Forest of Dean. 
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Smith has marked his disapproval of the decision by 
resigning his Presidency of the Miners’ Federation. 
Without in any way depreciating Mr. Smith’s sterling 
qualities of character, and in many respects attractive 
personality, it must be said that his resignation will 
greatly facilitate a reasonable atmosphere and improve 
the chances of a peaceful solution of the awkward diffi- 
culties which lie ahead. The proposals to which the 
miners have now assented include, of course, (1) the 
reduction of the working day by half an hour, (2) the 
gradual acquisition of royalties, (8) the Government’s 
marketing scheme, and (4) a National Wages Board. 
The last-named proposal has only come recently into 
the picture, and represents the Government’s response 
to the miners’ demand for some guarantee on the 
question of wages. Considerable ambiguity still 
attaches, however, to the question of how far the 
Government are prepared to go under this head. They 
have, it is fairly clear, promised the miners that they 
will ** oppose ’”? any reduction of wages. Does this 
mean merely that they will make speeches against it ? 
Does it mean, on the other hand, that they will, in 
connection with the proposed National Wages Board, 
enforce by statute present wage-rates per shift as a 
minimum for a certain period? Apparently it means 
more than the former and less than the latter, but 
precisely what it means remains to be seen. 
* * * 

Whatever it means, the wages issue remains a 
most formidable problem. It is very difficult to imagine 
the owners in, let us say, South Wales agreeing (except 
under compulsion) to pay the same wages for half an 
hour’s less work; and it is equally difficult to imagine 
the miners agreeing without a struggle to accept a 
reduction of weekly earnings which would turn their 
gain in hours into Dead Sea fruit. In these circum- 
stances the attitude of the Government seems to us 
dangerously irresponsible. By reducing hours they are 
raising the wages issue. Either they are confident that 
the industry can pay the present wages for less work 
without disastrous consequences, or they are not. In 
the latter case they have no right to talk as they do 
about the wickedness of reducing wages, and thus to 
encourage the miners to resist the idea of a reduction. 
In the former case they ought not to shrink from enforc- 
ing the present wages by legislation. 

* * * 

As to the proposed marketing scheme, it is still 
uncertain in what precise shape this will be submitted 
to the House of Commons. But unless it differs con- 
siderably from the outline which was _ published 
recently, the possibility that Parliament may reject it 
has to be reckoned with. For the scheme is one which 
offends the instincts of almost everyone outside the 
coal industry, and of a good many inside it. It does 
violence to the aspirations of the internationalists, to 
the ideas of progressive economists like Sir William 
Beveridge, and to the prejudices of the man in the 
street. Any project is in grave peril, which enlighten- 
ment and prejudice combine to condemn. 

* * * 

The interest in the House of Lords debate on 
‘* Empire Free Trade,”’ initiated by Lord Beaverbrook 
on Tuesday, lay chiefly in the uncertain attitude of the 
official Conservatives. Lord Beaverbrook’s speech took 
the course with which he has already familiarized us : 
the total imports of the Empire amounted to £2,200 
millions annually, of which only £900 millions were 
from one part of the Empire to another, leaving a 
surplus of £1,300 millions imported from foreign coun- 
tries; let us therefore build a tariff wall round the 
Empire and make it, so far as possible, one economic 
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unit. Lord Arnold’s reply for the Government was 
on sound Free Trade lines and he had an easy task jp 
showing that Lord Beaverbrook’s policy was ** remote 
from reality.’ Lord Cushendun was the spokesman of 
the official Opposition. He took the view that we could 
not have free trade within the Empire, first, because 
the Dominions would not tolerate any such idea, and, 
secondly, because the British electorate would no} 
have it. It was no use, he said, for Lord Beaverbrook 
to point out, what was perfectly true, that the 
Dominions might be able to supply us with all oy 
wants, and that we might get our free food from there 
without increasing the price, even if we put an import 
duty on it elsewhere. They would never get that scien- 
tific fact into the heads of the people of this country, 
One of the first necessities of modern practical polities 
was to talk, not merely of what was true, but of what 
could be made convincing, which was quite a different 
thing. It is to be feared that Lord Cushendun is grow- 
ing cynical. 
* * * 

At the autumn session of the Church Assembly 
held last week-end the recommendations of the Arch- 
bishops’ Commission on Religious Education were dis- 
cussed. A somewhat lively debate took place on the 
respective merits of the Majority and Minority Reports, 
In introducing the topic, however, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury suggested that ‘* it was not desirable and 
would be premature at the present stage to bring the 
Assembly to any definite decisions upon the matters 
contained in the report.’’ On this account the whole 
report was only ** formally received *’ by the Assembly, 
which proceeded to pass two resolutions, one empower- 
ing the Archbishops to appoint a small committee to 
confer with the Government and the association of 
educational authorities on reorganization policy, and 
another stating that, in the opinion of the Assembly, 
** managers of non-provided schools are entitled to re- 
ceive assistance from public funds in their efforts to 
co-operate with local education authorities in carrying 
out schemes of reorganization.’’ It is clear that the 
Church wishes to minimize hostility by refraining from 
too direct a demand for an extension of State-aid to 
denominational schools. The need for a _ cautious 
approach was emphasized by the Archbishop of York 
in advocating the Majority Report: ‘* The Cowper- 
Temple Clause would,”’ he said, ** go of itself by pain- 
less extinction if only they could get steadily forward 
in mutual understanding and co-operation; but if they 
were going to begin by a direct attack on the clause, it 
probably would not go at all, and if they won the 
battle they would by that time have lost the cause.” 

* * * 


The opening of the Five-Power Naval Conference 
has now been definitely fixed for January 21st, 1930. 
Meanwhile, the preliminary conversations, on which so 
much will depend, are getting under way, and the 
Japanese Government has opened the ball by demand- 
ing a quota in 10,000-ton cruisers equal to 70 per cent. 
of the American strength. As this demand will cer- 
tainly be pressed with the greatest insistence, the argu- 
ments by which it will be supported require careful 
consideration. These arguments go back to the date of 
the Washington Treaty. In the early stages of the 
negotiations at Washington, the Japanese demanded, 
and very insistently, an 80 per cent. ratio in capital 
ships—in other words, a ratio of 5: 5: 4, instead of 
5: 5:8. Then came the proposals for a self-denying 


ordinance with regard to bases in the Pacific, which, 
in the view of the Japanese, completely altered the con- 
ditions of the problem. They were satisfied that the 
existing American bases were too widely dispersed to 
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maintain an American battle fleet in the Western 
Pacific, and when the United States agreed to preserve 
the status quo as regards naval bases and fortifications 
in that area, Japan at once accepted the 5: 5: 3 ratio 
for capital ships. They did not, however, accept it for 
lighter craft, and they now argue that, as the big 
10,000-ton cruisers have been specially designed to 
operate over long distances, and to be comparatively 
independent of bases and fuelling stations, all their 
original objections to a 60 per cent. ratio apply to this 
class. 
* * * 

This argument is, in fact, supported by those used 
to justify the American demand for a larger quota than 
the British in heavy cruisers; for the American conten- 
tion was that the paucity of bases compelled the United 
States to build big ships, with a long radius of action. 
On the other hand, it seems unreasonable that a limita- 
tion treaty should give Japan a cruiser ratio which is 
so much higher than she could possibly maintain in a 
building competition with the United States. It has 
further to be remembered that, on the lines of the new 
Anglo-American proposals, a 70 per cent. ratio as com- 
pared with the United States will give an appreciably 
larger ratio as compared with the British Empire, and 
may probably affect the French and Italian demands. 
The main British interest, however, is agreement, and 
the British Government may be trusted not to take a 
line that might revive the old Japanese suspicion—now 
happily dormant—that the termination of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance had been followed by an informal 
Anglo-American entente directed against Japan. The 
question is one on which compromise should be possible. 
Hints have already been thrown out in Washington 
that the 5: 5: 8 ratio is regarded there as a guiding 
principle, not a rigid formula. The Japanese, too, will 
do well to remember the lessons of Geneva and of the 
Anglo-American conversations—that the fixing of an 
“irreducible minimum ”’ will wreck any conference, 
but that demands based on reasoned argument can 
nearly always be met by a little elasticity on both sides. 

. * 


Very serious native unrest has broken out in Natal. 
A boycott of the municipal native beer halls at Durban, 
and widespread evasions of the poll-tax, led to spas- 
modic rioting, severe repressive measures, for which 
four hundred police were secretly drafted into the.town 
from Pretoria, and apparently to violent unauthorized 
reprisals by the whites. The secrecy maintained by the 
Natal Government, which has been severely criticized 
elsewhere in South Africa, makes it very difficult to 
follow the course of events. Locally, the whole trouble 
is ascribed to Communist propaganda, instigated by the 
Third International. Whatever truth there may be 
in this explanation, it is obvious that the roots of the 
trouble go much deeper, and that the disturbances 
must be regarded as an additional warning of the need 
for a reformed and agreed native policy for the Union 
as a whole. General Hertzog has recently given signs 
of a renewed willingness to attempt the task of framing 
such a policy, and a lecture delivered by General Smuts 
at Oxford on November 16th suggests a possible line 
of agreement. 

* * * 

In the main, General Smuts supported General 
Hertzog’s policy of segregation, on the ground that it 
was only by territorial segregation that the natives 
could be given the opportunity to develop their own 
institutions, and to escape submergence by European 
institutions unfitted to their needs. He recognized, 
however, that the mistakes of the past made it impos- 
sible to assign sufficient land for native reserves to make 
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this segregation complete, and that the problem of the 
de-tribalized native must be dealt with on other lines. 
He condemned the colour bar in industry, and he con- 
tended that while natives in the reserves should be 
separately represented in the Union Parliament, the 
joint franchise, already enjoyed by natives in the Cape 
Province, provided the best means of giving represen- 
tation to educated natives in urban areas. He gave an 
interesting, and encouraging, account of what had 
already been done to improve native agriculture and to 
educate the chiefs—on West African lines—for the 
exercise of tribal authority. Inevitably he raised many 
controversial points, but the lecture as a whole revealed 
the high statesmanship and breadth of view that we 
have learned to expect from General Smuts, and con- 
firmed our impression that any move towards an agreed 
settlement on the part of General Hertzog would be 
well received by the South African Party. 
* * * 

The raids and reprisals on the Manchurian frontier 
are now so frequent and serious that the Chinese and 
Soviet Governments are to all intents and purposes at 
war with one another. The campaign is being con- 
ducted spasmodically, and within narrow limits, be- 
cause the Soviet authorities know that Japan will never 
tolerate a regular invasion of Manchuria. The Chinese, 
who well know that the Russians have not a free hand, 
play their old waiting game. Both parties have been 
so much to blame for the delay in coming to a settle- 
ment that they must take an equal share of the respon- 
sibility for the present state of affairs. The latest blow, 
however, has been struck by the Russians. Two towns 
at the north-western end of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way are reported to have been seized by Soviet forces 
after prolonged and destructive fighting. It is difficult 
to understand the motive of these operations. The 
Russians can only open the line to Vladivostok by an 
invasion in force, which would almost certainly provoke 
Japanese intervention. These partial operations can 
lead to little, unless their aim be to assist Feng Yu- 
hsiang, who now seems to be at death-grips with 
Nanking, on the off chance of his obtaining supreme 
power, or throwing China into a chaos which would 
leave the Soviet free to force a settlement with Mukden 
alone. 

* * * 

Mexico appears to have discovered a first-rate 
organizer in Sefior Rubio, the Revolutionary Party’s 
candidate for the Presidency. By Mexican law, the 
first nine persons who arrive at the polling booth are in 
charge of it for the remainder of the day. This pro- 
vision seems to have decided the elections. When the 
last stroke of midnight had struck, compact groups of 
Senor Rubio’s supporters were ready to anticipate their 
opponents at the polling booths and exercise the con- 
trol allowed by law. They seem to have interpreted 
their constitutional privileges very literally. Those 
who wished to vote for Sefor Vasconcelos, the anti- 
re-electionist candidate, found that they could only do 
so by storming the polling booths and obtaining con- 
trol of the ballot boxes. The principal booths did, in 
fact, change hands frequently during the course of the 
day; but the Vasconcelists never recovered from the 
initial setback ; the loss of the great strategic points of 
the electoral battle was fatal to them, and although 
the result of the count will not be officially announced 
until December 15th, the certainty of Sefior Rubio’s 
victory is generally admitted. It is comforting to know 
that there was “little organized rioting,’’ violence 
being confined to “‘ sporadic fighting round the polling 
booths.’? Sefior Rubio is certainly a good man of 
affairs, if the affairs are purely Mexican. 
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THE COMING DEFICIT 


IVEN the election pledges of the Labour Party 
Comte the heading of ** Maintenance,’’ the new 

Unemployment Insurance Bill cannot be regarded 
as a profligate measure. A misleading impression of 
the effect of the Bill has been conveyed by the fact 
that the figure of ** £12 millions per annum ” is men- 
tioned in the Financial Memorandum as the estimate of 
the ‘* total additional benefits provided by the Bill,”’ 
and by the fact that the Exchequer contribution to the 
Unemployment Fund is to be increased by £12} 
millions. The proposed increases in the ** dole ’’ are 
on a much more modest scale than these figures sug- 
gest. More than half the ‘** £12 millions per annum ”’ 
is attributable to the extension of the ** transitional 
period ’’ for a further year. This does not represent 
a new charge, but merely the continuance of an exist- 
ing charge; and, though the new Bill is formally 
responsible for it, it was always certain that the transi- 
tional period would be extended, whatever Government 
might be in office. The annual cost of the new 
charges resulting from the Bill is about £5} millions. 
Of this sum the greater part (£34 millions) is due to 
the modification in the ** genuinely seeking work ”’ rule 
under which many unemployed persons are at present 
disqualified from benefit. We are thus left with only 
just over £2 millions as the cost of the raising of the 
scale of benefits; and the chief item here is not the 
higher rates for young persons, but the 2s. increase in 
the allowance for ** adult dependants.’’ Married men, 
in other words, are to receive 2s. a week more when 
they are unemployed; and this will cost £12 millions. 
Young persons are also to get more, but the cost under 
this head is comparatively small. 

A Labour Government could hardly have done 
less than this; and it is easy to understand the Left- 
Wing resentment at the fact that it has not done more. 
The following was the pledge which appeared in 
** Labour’s Appeal to the Nation,’’ the manifesto which 
was issued officially over the names of Mr. MacDonald, 
Mr. Clynes, Mr. Arthur Henderson, and Mr. Morrison 
during the election campaign :— 

MAINTENANCE 
‘““ The Labour Party’s plan for dealing with Unem- 
ployment is to provide work ; but pending the absorption 
of the unemployed in regular occupations it will take steps 
to relieve the present distress. [t will also amend the 

Unemployment Insurance Act so as to afford more 

generous maintenance to the unemployed, and will 

remove those qualifications which deprive them of pay 
ments to which they are entitled.” 
The black type is that of the original. Observe that in 
this manifesto maintenance was put forward as an 
immediate policy pending the absorption of the unem- 
ployed. 

As retailed by Labour speakers in the constitu- 
encies, this promise assumed, of course, a far less 
guarded, more glowing and more specific plan. It is, 
indeed, no exaggeration to say that the slogan of 
** Work or Maintenance *’ represented the main fight- 
ing appeal of the Labour Party in hundreds of con- 
stituencies at the last election. In relation to the 
expectations aroused, the present Bill is clearly a most 
exiguous affair. 

But while it is easy to understand the point of 
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view of the Labour Left Wingers, it is equally easy 
to understand Mr. Snowden’s. For, apart from his 
natural reluctance to pour out public money at any 
time for wholly unconstructive purposes, he has to face 
a most awkward financial situation. It is, indeed, not 
at all unlikely that it is far more awkward in reality 
than it appears to be. This would serve to explain what 
is otherwise so mysterious, Mr. Snowden’s choice of 
what on the face of it was a most unfavourable time 
for the issue of his new Conversion Loan. He may 
have feared that, if he waited until January, the revela- 
tion of unsatisfactory revenue returns would make the 
market still less favourable for him. He seemed to 
hint at some such explanation when he told a questioner 
this week, ** It may not always be obvious on the sur- 
face what is the purpose of my action, but hon, 
Members can rely upon the fact that there is an abso- 
lutely satisfactory answer.’’ In what follows, there- 
fore, we are more likely to err by understating than 
by overstating the difficulties of his position. 

Let us attempt to envisage the Budget problem 
which will confront Mr. Snowden next year. In the 
first place, he has to find the money for the additional 
expenditure to which the Government is already com- 
mitted by Bills passed or introduced. From the state- 
ment which he has supplied to the House of Commons 
this week, it appears that this sum will amount to £19 
millions. Not all this expenditure is really attributable 
to the policy of the present Government. It includes, 
for instance, £12 millions for unemployment, and, as 


we have pointed out, the greater part of this, being due. 


to the extension of the transitional period, is not a new 
public charge. But the whole of it (or rather more) 
represents a new charge for the Exchequer; for the 
Exchequer contribution is to be increased by £12} 
millions. The unemployment fund has been running 
at a steady loss in recent years and this increase in the 
State contribution will not more than suffice (unless 
unemployment falls) to prevent the debt from grow- 
ing. Here we have the first instance of a phenomenon 
which we shall find at every turn, namely, that Mr. 
Snowden has to reckon not merely with difficulties of 
his creation, but with others left behind by Mr. 
Churchill. 

Against these commitments to increased expendi- 
ture, what are Mr. Snowden’s prospects on the revenue 
side? Normally, Chancellors of the Exchequer are 
greatly assisted by a factor known as the buoyancy of 
the revenue, i.e., by the tendency for the yield of taxes 
to increase year by year with the growth in the wealth 
of the community. Even Mr. Churchill derived much 
aid from this source. Mr. Snowden can expect none. 
On the contrary, he is faced with the prospect of a 
substantial decline in the yield of taxes as the result of 
the recent slump on the Stock Exchange, which, as 
he told the Sheffield Cutlers, must seriously affect the 
Death Duties and Stamp Duties. If we assume that 
Mr. Snowden will have to reckon in his next Budget 
with a falling off of £10 millions in the yield of taxes, 
For it 
is this factor which we suspect Mr. Snowden of know- 
ing to be more serious than the public realizes. 

Both the commitments to expenditure and the 
decline in the revenue have another bearing on the 
situation. They ensure that there will be a huge deficit 
on the current financial year. The Government’s social 
legislation throws a charge of over £8 millions on the 
present Budget, as well as the £19 millions on the 
next. The Stock Exchange slump will affect the 
revenue fairly quickly. Moreover, owing to the high 
money-rates that have prevailed, the debt charges will 
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prove much higher than Mr. Churchill assumed. For 
such reasons the present financial year will probably 
show a deficit of the order of magnitude of £20 millions. 
Such a situation involves a corollary which a purist 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will find it difficult to 
disregard. The Sinking Fund ought to be increased 
next year to repair the ravages which this year has 
made in it. The situation will doubtless be too diffi- 
cult to permit Mr. Snowden to indulge his purist in- 
stincts to the full. But how can he square it with his 
principles to refrain from increasing the Sinking Fund 
by at least £10 millions? The Sinking Fund provision, 
as Mr. Churchill has left it, is very meagre. Both Mr. 
Snowden himself and the Labour Party as a whole have 
urged a more vigorous policy of debt reduction. (The 
curious proposal of the Minority of the Colwyn Com- 
mittee to raise the Sinking Fund to £150 millions will 
be remembered.) Yet even Mr. Churchill habitually 
made some showing of repairing the hole made by a 
deficit in one year by increasing the Sinking Fund pro- 
vision in the next. We say ‘‘ made some showing,’’ 
for Mr. Churchill’s method was to raid some Treasury 
nest-egg, such as the Currency Note Reserve. 

Hardly any such device is open to Mr. Snowden. 
Mr. Churchill has taken almost all the nest-eggs. The 
balance of the money arising from the liquidation of ex- 
enemy property is, indeed, about the only one left. No 
wonder Mr. Snowden is stiff upon this question. 

So far, then, the analysis suggests that Mr. 
Snowden will have to find at least £40 millions of 
additional money next year, £20 millions for social 
expenditure, £10 millions for declining revenue, £10 
milions for extra Sinking Fund in partial compensa- 
tion for this year’s deficit. This will be a formidable 
undertaking for a single Budget. Yet, if Mr. Snowden 
casts his mind further ahead, the outlook is more 
formidable still. The above calculations include vir- 
tually.no allowance for the cost of raising the school 
age and of providing maintenance grants in connection 
therewith. They allow practically nothing for the cost 
of Mr. Thomas’s schemes. They allow nothing what- 
ever for social measures which have still to be matured, 
such as the new housing scheme to which the Govern- 
ment is deeply committed. 

Nor is that all. Mr. Churchill comes in once more. 
He did not really provide for the finance of his Derating 
Act. His Suspensory Fund was designed to make ends 
meet for a five-year period only. After that he 
avowedly relied on the buoyancy of the revenue. The 
future, in other words, has already been largely mort- 
gaged and the present Government’s measures involve 
mortgaging it still more. There seems little prospect of 
compensating economies on a substantial scale, even 
under such headings as Defence. In the recent con- 
troversy over Mr. Ammon’s alteration of Hansard, 
ho one seems to have noticed the irony of the fact that 
our Ministers are boasting that the number of men 
employed in the dockyards has been increased. 

It is not surprising, in these circumstances, that 
Mr. Snowden should maintain a stiff demeanour. At 
the outset of the present Government’s career we 
argued at some length that “‘ the order of magnitude of 
from £20 to £40 millions, and not that of from £100 
to £200 millions, represents the scale of the increased 
expenditure which can prudently be undertaken in the 
present Parliament.’’ This still represents our view, 
and we have no doubt that it represents Mr. Snowden’s. 
It is a profoundly disquieting fact that the potentiali- 
ties of increased expenditure, prudently open to the 
present Parliament, have already been fully mortgaged 
for purposes in which it is impossible to detect a gleam 
of a constructive purpose. 
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THE FOODSHIP PROPOSAL 


SOME POINTS FOR INQUIRY 


O decent-minded person who has studied the history 
N of war can fail to sympathize with the motives that 

inspired President Hoover’s proposal for the exemp- 
tion of foodships from capture or destruction. The 
** hunger-blockade ”’ is a hateful weapon—hated by none 
more than by some of those employed to wield it. But 
war itself is hateful, with its inevitable consequences to 
combatants and non-combatants alike, and it is on the 
avoidance of war, rather than on paring down its horrors, 
that our hopes for the future of humanity must be based. 
It is necessary, therefore, in no spirit of cynicism, to 
inquire how far the President’s proposal may conduce 
towards this end. 

Will it, in the first place, facilitate, as President Hoover 
assumes, the reduction of naval armaments, and the 
elimination of disputes over the exercise of belligerent 
rights at sea? In his Armistice Day address, the President 
appeared to assume that it was mainly for the protection of 
food imports, or of food exports, that navies were main- 
tained. He stated, further, that his proposals would cover 
‘** about 25 per cent. of the tonnage moving in the world,”’ 
and ‘‘ a larger proportion of the commerce likely to be 
interfered with by blockade.’”? How far are these assump- 
tions justified ? 

Great Britain, by far the largest importer of food- 
stuffs, imports annually about 18 million tons coming under 
the head of ‘** food, drink, and tobacco,’’? and about 389 
million tons of other goods. In the Great War, with a 
diminished total volume of both classes, the proportions 
were substantially the same. Those other goods include 
millions of tons of raw materials without which Great 
Britain could neither give employment to her workers nor 
export goods in payment for the food she needs. They 
included, in war time, millions of tons of fuel and muni- 
tions, or materials for the munitions industries, without 
which her fleets and armies would be helpless. Even if the 
actual food imports were immune, this vast body of 
essential trade would still require protection—and the 
strain of commerce protection is related more closely to 
the routes and terminal waters to be protected than to 
the actual volume of trade. 

The volume of British food imports is exceptional. 
Foodstuffs constitute, probably, little more than 10 per 
cent. of the French requirements from overseas. Fuel and 
raw materials, the immunity of the long coast line from 
insult, and the military importance of communications with 
North Africa, count for far more in the naval policy of 
France than any menace to her food supplies. Italy im- 
ports a somewhat larger proportion of her cereals, but her 
dependence on sea-borne fuel is of more immediate, vital 
importance. Japan’s dependence on imported ore is the 
chief reason of her tenderness for the security of the China 
seas. Essential foodstuffs form probably about one-sixth 
of the Italian and Japanese imports by sea. 

It seems very doubtful, therefore, whether the fleets 
the Powers consider as essential to their security against 
invasion or raids, and to the protection of imports essential 
to the maintenance of their industries and fighting power, 
would be substantially reduced by adoption of President 
Hoover’s proposal. This reacts on the naval policy of the 
food-exporting nations. Most countries at war would re- 
quire from the United States supplies of petroleum, raw 
materials, and manufactured goods greater, both in volume 
and in value, than their demand for foodstuffs, and it is 
in respect of materials adapted both to civil and to mili- 
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tary use that the thorniest questions arise in contraband 
control. 

The question remains whether the President’s proposal, 
with its strong humanitarian appeal, is in itself practicable. 
No one wants to answer that question, rashly, in the nega- 
tive. But it is necessary to face the difficulties. The 
proposal relates to ‘* vessels laden solely with food sup- 
plies,’? an obvious reminiscence of the splendid work done 
by the Commission for Belgian Relief. But a very large 
part of the food imports of all countries, and of this country 
in particular, comes not in whole cargoes but in liner 
** parcels.”’ Practically all imports of meat and refrigerated 
produce, a large proportion of the grain imports, and most 
of the minor foodstuffs are carried by vessels not ‘* laden 
solely *? with foodstuffs. Whether it would be practicable 
to carry out, in war, the tremendous dislocation of the 
ordinary mechanism of transport and distribution that 
would be required to segregate imports of food from im- 
ports of materials and manufactures is at least doubtful. 
Nor is it easy to see, assuming it to be technically possible, 
how this segregation is to be guaranteed. The Belgian 
Relief Commission did its work under wholly exceptional 
circumstances. Both groups of belligerents were interested 
im its success and shared in its supervision. On the one 
hand there was no temptation, and on the other no oppor- 
tunity, to smuggle contraband among the cargoes. 

Further, Belgian Relief was a work of charity. The 
food had not to be paid for by exports, and the compara- 
tively small block of Belgian and neutral tonnage em- 
ployed could return in ballast. But British food imports 
must be paid for. Would it be practicable for the great 
block of shipping that must be employed to return with 
empty holds? Would any enemy grant immunity to food- 
ships—either British or neutral—that would carry, on their 
return passage, exports to maintain British credit for the 
purchase of munitions as well as foodstuffs ? 

President Hoover’s proposal seems, also, to assume 
either that every belligerent will, on the outbreak of war, 
cut down its food supplies to the irreducible minimum, 
or that it will guarantee, in effect, to make no emergency 
economies. For it will not always be possible, in the case 
ot a large importer, to carry all foodstuffs under neutral 
flags, and no belligerent is likely to grant immunity to 
enemy ships with food cargoes, without a guarantee that 
they will not subsequently be diverted to transport or 
general import service. 

These difficulties may not be insuperable, but in their 
cumulative effect they are formidable, and they must be 
faced. We have to face also the probable effect of the 
proposal on other operations of war. If the immunity of 
food supplies is confined to interception in transit, the 
effect may be to intensify air attack on ports, and on the 
transport systems by which cargoes are distributed from 
the ports to the consumers. If it is desired, for instance, 
to make the food supply of Greater London really secure, 
the whole question of air bombardment must be raised 
simultaneously with the question of foodships. Again, is 
it not possible that the effect of the proposal-may be to 
turn attention from a war policy of ordinary blockade and 
contraband control to a policy of ** mining-in ”’ an enemy’s 
ports? And minefields make no distinction between ship 
and ship. 

There remains, of course, the much larger question 
whether the supreme end that President Hoover has at 
heart, the elimination of war, will be well served by 
enabling war to be waged—on one element only—with 
** limited liability,’’ and by weakening, as a deterrent, the 
fear of economic pressure, in which the interception of 
food supplies is a -owerful, though not the only, element. 
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I' is not the purpose of this article to answer this questiyn, 
or to discuss the degree in which the problem might jy 
affected by such av agreement as was suggested in the 
leading article of last week’s Nation. For, whatevye 
answer we may give, the practical difficulties of the pro. 
posal must be solved, and the possibilities of misunder. 
standing and friction which appear to be inherent in 4, 
must be cleared away, before its application can be qj. 
cussed as a practical issue. Any such proposal emanatiag 
from Mr. Hoover at this juncture deserves our sympathetic 
consideration ; but that consideration will involve a very 
searching inquiry. 
C. Ernest Fay te, 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


CONCLUDED my last notes in the early hours of 
Tuesday’s all-night sitting in Committee on the Pep- 
sions Bill. This event prolonged itself into a Marathon 

of incredible futility until 8 a.m. on Wednesday morning. 
Towards the end we were singing in the lobbies to keep 
ourselves awake. I remember one such choral! effort (con- 
ducted by John Jones to the tune of John Brown) :— 

‘* The words proposed to be left out shall stand part of 

the Bill’ (three times) 

‘* And the Bill goes marching on.”’ 

So perhaps it did, but hardly at the double; for breakfast 
time found us still at the eleventh line of Clause 1 of a 


Bill of twenty-four clauses and two schedules. 
* * * 


It must not be assumed that the whole debate was 
wasted. However much one may disagree with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s championship of the means limit, this was a 
real issue, and worthy of the discussion which it received; 
and the practicality of Mr. Oliver’s Liberal amendment to 
allow a right of appeal from the Minister on the question 
of insurable occupation was proved by Mr. Greenwood’s 
undertaking to meet him more than halfway on the Report 
stage. Mr. Hore-Belisha also put forward points of sub- 
stance, but the small hours were given over to sheer 
obstruction from the Official Opposition. 

* ” * 


Certainly, if obstruction be an art, there are some 
Tory Old Masters. Sir Basil Peto, in particular, doubled 
his familiar réle of Don Quixote, to which his appearance 
and temperament are so well adapted, with that of Fabius 
Cunctator. Never in anger, but always in profound grief, 
he assailed the Government in a string of sentences, each 
of which miraculously avoided being a repetition of the one 
before. Colonel Heneage (Sancho Panza for the occasion) 
was naturally broader in his effects, and reached his climax 
in what appeared to be an appeal for the widows of the 
Waacs. Finally, Mr. Skelton, in the early morning light, 
discovered two Egyptian campaigns so remote that the 
Rev. James Barr confidently attributed them to Moses. 

* * * 


Except for prospective pensioners and their friends, all 
this was doubtless good fun. But it was not surprising 
that Mr. Greenwood and Miss Lawrence became a little 
frayed in temper, and (to borrow a word from Major 
Elliot) “* blur-r-r’d ”? in mind towards the end. And this 
must be the explanation of the Minister’s curious lapse 
in bringing down his axe on a speech from the Liberal 
benches, whose occupants had not only refrained from 
obstruction, but had supported him in every closure up t0 
that point. 


* . * 
On Thursday, upon the motion that Clause 1 stand 
part, there ensued what was almost a Third Reading 
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Debate. This was chiefly marked by a terrific onslaught 
on the Bill from the Rev. Campbell Stephen. It is easy for a 
Ministerial rebel to draw cheers from the Opposition, and 
Mr. Stephen received compliments from Mr. Chamberlain 
which he may or may not have appreciated. Ordinarily, as 
between responsible Minister and irresponsible critic, sym- 
pathy would more justly be given to the former. But in 
this case there was not much sympathy to share between 
them :— 
‘The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us.”’ 
The particular “‘ pleasant vice ”’ of the Socialist Party has 
peen the reckless acceptance of all the numerous bills of 
exchange drawn upon it by its candidates. Now all that 
paper is being presented for payment, and the Government’s 
only answer is to refuse all the amendments, mainly Liberal 
in origin, for the fuller implementing of their pledges. 
* * * 

Of the other speakers, Mr. Chamberlain showed his 
usual dexterity in simultaneously deploring the Govern- 
ment’s departure from the sacred contributory principle 
and excusing his own; and Mr. Ernest Brown did full 
justice to the leading position which automatically becomes 
his on all Ministry of Health questions. 

* * * 

Monday night, with only a small incursion into Tues- 
day morning, disposed of the formidable residue of the Com- 
mittee stage. This excellent progress was largely due to 
the fact that the bulk of the amendments came from the 
Liberal benches, and were moved in short speeches on 
points of real substance. Mr. Oliver, Mr. Hore-Belisha, 
and Sir Robert Aske all did good work. But perhaps the 
most notable feature of the debate was the Government’s 
refusal of Ernest Brown’s amendment to open wide the door 
to the voluntary contributor. This proposal is strongly 
supported in the country and covered by unequivocal 
Labour pledges. Susan met it with the usual post-dated 
cheque; and Mr. Neil McLean with an amazing applica- 
tion of the *‘ office without power ’? formula. The sugges- 
tion that the Government cannot accept a Liberal amend- 
ment because it is dependent upon Liberal support is an 
example of the travesty of the political siuation that may 


be expected in the constituencies from Socialist platforms. 
* * * 


The Third Reading debate is now proceeding, but it is 
unlikely that it can add any new point of interest. Those 
who are included in the scope of the Bill may congratulate 
themselves, and those that only hold deferred ordinary 
shares in Jam To-morrow Unlimited had better sell out 
if they can find a buyer. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, on the previous Wednesday, a welcome 
interval was provided by Sir Donald Maclean’s motion 
urging the Government to publish without delay their Bill 
for raising the school age. The Speaker, to the relief of 
most and the disappointment of some, ruled out of order 
all amendments introducing religious controversy. Some 
day that nettle will have to be grasped. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Oldfield is to be congratulated on the instinctive Parlia- 
mentary skill with which, and without taking undue advan- 
tage of his privileges as a maiden speaker, he successfully 
skated over some very thin ice. 

* * * 

It was pleasant to hear Sir Donald taking the lead 
again. The Liberal Party owes him a tremendous debt, 
and his speech was worthy of him, though a little difficult 
to hear. Comparing Lord Eustace Percy with his suc- 
cessor, the former, oddly enough, sounded more like one’s 
idea of a Minister of Education than the latter. In Sir 
Charles Trevelyan’s speech vehemence rather swamped 
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** sweetness and light.’? It was only a matter of style, 
and nothing could have been more generous than the 
Minister’s reference to his predecessor. The House recog- 
nizes that this department is in the hands of an expert 
and an enthusiast. 

* * * 

Friday was devoted to a Bill for providing compulsory 
annual holidays on full pay. This proposal commanded 
general assent in principle, though Captain Hudson and 
Sir G. Rentoul spoke powerfully against it. There are, 
however, practical difficulties, particularly with regard to 
the clause imposing penalties for evasion, and Mr. Lawson 
on behalf of the Government, while supporting the Second 
Reading, held out no hopes of time for the further stages. 
‘The matter,’”? he said, ‘‘ would need full inquiry and 
consultation with the interests concerned.’”? But the pro- 
moters of the Bill should notice that he gave no promise 
that that consultation and inquiry would in fact be under- 
taken by his department. 

ERIMUS. 


BETTER AND BRIGHTER 
NATIVES 


URING the past ten days we have been reading about 

native riots and European police raids in Natal. We 

have been told that this is an interesting piece of 
news, which is none of our business. ~An official from 
Rhodesia reminded me yesterday, “JAt least we colonials 
don’t come to London and tell you here how to deal with 
your slums and unemployed.’? Indeed, they do not; but 
the Men on the Spot sometimes forget the curious constitu- 
tion of this Commonwealth of Nations, which makes the 
Member for Tooting Bec responsible to his constituents 
for a vote affecting the future of the Kikuyu and Masai. 
Deputations from Uganda wait on the steps of the Colonial 
Office in Whitehall ; petitions from British Guiana disturb, 
or properly should disturb, the sleep of citizens at Ilford. 
The House of Commons has now before it the report of a 
Commission on East Africa, and amendments to a South 
Rhodesian Land Bill. However much we like to keep our- 
selves to ourselves, we find that we are willy-nilly our 
brothers’ keepers. And we cannot even ignore events in 
a self-governing dominion like South Africa, because 
General Smuts comes over to Oxford, and in the Sheldonian 
Theatre tells young men and women, who are presumably 
the statesmen of the future, that ‘* the new countries to 
the north ’—for which we are in some measure respon- 
sible—*‘ can start with a clean slate. They can learn from 
the mistakes which we have made in South Africa.”? So 
upon the best authority in the world, we go to school, and 
read the reports of Reuter’s agent from Natal, in order to 
point the moral for our own colonial tale. 

On November 14th, we learn, the police, armed with 
tear-gas bombs—and according to the MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN with machine-guns and bayonets—raided the 
Durban Compounds, accompanied by the Minister of 
Justice, examined six thousand natives to find defaulters 
who had not paid poll tax, and made six hundred arrests. 
Violence, beyond a little display of fisticuffs and the throw- 
ing of one gas-bomb, was unnecessary, but the following 
night *‘ a warlike atmosphere ”’ was reported in the town. 
The Minister returned by aeroplane to Pretoria, but on 
Sunday another raid took place, and seven hundred more 
arrests were made. Reuter’s telegram reports that ‘ in- 
creased support is being given to the Government in the 
action which it is taking to stem the tide of lawlessness 
among the natives.’? There is much talk of Communist 
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The chief native trade union, the I.C.U., has 
been accused of stirring up native trouble, and the Govern- 


agitators. 


ment is bringing forward a new Bill to enable it to deal 
severely with propagandists. Nor is this an isolated inci- 
dent. ‘ast June, Natal was the scene of another Durban 
** riot,” in which over a hundred people were killed or 
wounded, all but about twenty of these being natives. 

Natal, we might imagine, was a particularly dangerous 
province, full of discontented, politically minded natives, 
in the hands of unscrupulous agitators, and the Govern- 
ment might be thought to have done no more than its duty 
in putting down unrest with a strong hand. But the 
strange thing is that Natal has not in the past been thought 
of as a storm centre for natives. The mine natives of the 
Rand, or the industrialized natives of Port Elizabeth and 
East London are more probable victims for ** Moscow 
agitators.’* Something curious must have been happening 
to Natal. If we follow the advice of General Smuts and 
look more closely into South African affairs, we shall find 
that something curious has been happening. ‘* Agitators ”’ 
rarely arouse passions unless grievances exist, and 
** agitators ’? may agitate on both sides of the colour line. 

For the past three years South Africa has been attempt- 
ing to carry out that reorientation of policy which General 
Smuts advocates for the new countries further north. The 
famous Four Native Bills of General Hertzog ideally aim 
at parallel political institutions combined with modified 
territorial segregation. The ideal might not have been dis- 
pleasing to the vast majority of natives; but the launching 
of the policy has been anything but ideal. Representation 
on native councils has to be bought by surrender of the 
Cape Parliamentary franchise, which has been enjoyed 
since 1853, and which, since the Act of Union, has been 
regarded by natives in all four provinces as their great 
political safeguard against exploitation. The new Native 
Land Bills carry little hope of reversing a policy of land 
distribution which at present gives one-eighth of the terri- 
tory in the country to six million natives, and seven-eighths 
to 1,700,000 Europeans. The attempt to build up parallel 
economic institutions was begun by the passing of a Colour 
Bar Act in 1926, designed to keep natives out of skilled 
industrial employment. The encouragement to natives to 
return to their traditional discipline, which General Smuts 
applauded at Oxford, was in South Africa initiated by the 
Native Administration Act of 1927, which gives such drastic 
police powers to the Governor-General, that one cannot 
help wondering what is left for the new ‘* Anti-Agitation 
Bill *? to do. The men who drafted the Bills may have 
had admirable intentions, but the attitude of their warmest 
supporters was all too clearly indicated during the Election 
speeches of this spring. 

The natives of Natal cannot be blamed if they regard 
themselves as faced by a Government concerned chiefly 
with preserving South Africa as a White Man’s Country, in 
which the black man plays a subservient part. They cannot 
be blamed if they find their own economic position a matter 
for some anxiety. Durban itself lacks any proper native 
location. It has native barracks kept up by the profits 
from selling Kaffir beer; but it has no adequate housing 
accommodation. It has something of a native unemploy- 
ment problem. A little over a year ago an attempt to 
organize native farm workers in a trade union in Natal led 
to their eviction from the farms on which they worked. 
The Johannesburg Star for September 24th, 1928, report2d 
that ‘* hundreds of native families *’ had been evicted 
from European farms; ‘‘ everywhere one hears pathetic 
stories of families wandering about the country in search 
of places to live in.”? They drifted to Durban to seek em- 
ployment in the newly developing industries there, and it 
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was Mr. Justice de Waal, in his official report on the June 
rioting, who pointed out the lack of accommodation fo, 
them in the city. 

Natives crowd into the congested areas. They are yp. 
employed or poorly paid, suspicious of the good will of , 
Government that appears to think chiefly of suppressing 
them, and unhappy about the future. Their first lesson 
in violence comes from the Europeans. Mr. Justice 
Waal declared that the June riots would never hay. 
occurred if, after an unimportant incident in the morning, 
Europeans armed with revolvers had not raided the head. 
quarters of the I.C.U. in a high-spirited attempt to pay 
off old scores against the native trade union. 

Motives for native unrest are obvious, and had there 
been violence, it would not have been surprising. But jn 
actual fact, the violence both in June and again last week 
came from the Europeans. We do not in England go 
armed with bombs and bayonets to collect income tax from 
defaulters. We cannot be blamed if we, in our tum, 
suspect a political motive for the police raid. 

Natal is the centre of the South African Party, which 
has hitherto largely opposed the disfranchisement of the 
Cape natives. It is British rather than Dutch, and mainly 
critical of General Hertzog’s policy. But it is one thing 
to protest against the disfranchisement of peaceful 
citizens, and quite another to want to limit the political 
power of Bolshevists and hooligans. If the white voters 
of Natal can be persuaded that the natives are lawless and 
discontented, inflamed by propagandists, and inclined to 
violence, the support for Hertzog’s native policy will in- 
crease immediately. According to Reuter’s laconic mes. 
sage, it has increased already. 

What are we to learn from this, we who go to South 
Africa for our imperial lessons? It might seem as though 
the policy of segregation can never succeed if it begins with 
exclusion from opportunity and lack of privilege. Or it 
might seem as though General Hertzog were making a 
clumsy if resourceful bid for power while his great opponent 
is out of the country. Or are we to take comfort from 
one phrase in the Rhodes Memorial Lecture on Native 
Policy? ‘* The new policy of native self-government,” 
said General Smuts—and in South Africa this includes 
disfranchisement—** at any rate will provide the natives 
with plenty of bones to chew at and plenty of matter to 
wrangle over . . . and in that way help to fill their other- 
wise empty lives with interest.’ Are we to conclude that 
though distressed and frustrated, exploited and attacked, 
the natives should be grateful to the South African Govern- 
ment, which tries to make them better and brighter, by 
giving them ample matter for discussion? This might be 
a new consideration in imperial politics. 

WInNIFRED HOLtTsy. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


NTEREST in politics is quickening now that the Govern- 

ment are entering upon the second chapter of their story. 

Mr. MacDonald has won well-deserved laurels as our 
national spokesman before the nations. His special gift 
of idealistic oratory served us well in the United States. 
The plaudits are over, and now the Government must 
get down to the difficult and intensely controversial busi- 
ness of tackling the “ social problem ” that cannot be 
resolved with rhetoric. They have begun badly by the pro- 
duction of a programme for reducing unemployment which 
is universally felt to be inadequate. Labour, Left and 
Right, is as painfully conscious of the fact as any other 
party or group of opinion, and it is probably for this reasoD 
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that Mr. MacDonald is toying with the idea of a Three- 
Party Conference. This idea appeals for other reasons to 
the cross-bench type of mind, but although a plausible, 
even powerful, case can be made out for it, I remain at the 
moment doubtful whether anything will happen. It is 
certain that the Tories (who are not political philan- 
thropists) will not look at it. The Liberal contribution of 
ideas is there before the Government, fully worked out 
and ready for adoption in whole or in part if only Mr. 
Thomas can bring himself to forget its tainted origin. Mr. 
Llovd George and his followers in the House are ready and 
willing to give any further help that may be asked for, and 
there it must be left until Mr. MacDonald makes some 
real move towards closer co-operation. There are obvious 
reasons why he might be willing to make it—if only, cynics 
would say, as a device for shifting responsibility on to other 
shoulders—but equally obviously there are strong reasons 
from the party point of view why it would be dangerous. 
I incline myself to think that, in view of the terrible 
urgency of the situation, the Council of State idea might 
well be tried. I would try anything that holds out the least 
hope of supplying the push needed to get the wheels of the 
administrative machine out of the Whitehall rut. 
* * * 

Having failed so far with unemployment, the Govern- 
ment have proceeded to add a sum estimated at seventeen 
millions for next year alone in additional pensions and un- 
employment pay. They have, of course, nothing serious 
to fear from the other parties in getting Parliament to 
foot the bill. Many thoughtful people in all parties will 
remain uneasy at the spectacle of this prodigious increase 
in purely unproductive expenditure. Not a penny of it will 
go to build up the shattered structure of industry. Neces- 
sary though this transference of wealth may be, it is 
essentially national charity, and the question of whether 
we can afford it cannot be dismissed with a kind gesture. 
In spite of the blethering of Mr. Kirkwood, no one at this 
moment—I write before Thursday’s debate—expects the 
Government to be seriously in danger from the rump of the 
Left Wing. Experience has taught us to keep a cool head 
in this matter of back-bench rebellions. Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government lived in a perpetual state of alarm from back- 
bench caves, factions, and conspiracies, but they invariably 
petered out when it came to voting, and the aggrieved ones 
were faced with the danger of doing something seriously 
harmful to their own side. And, after all, Mr. Maxton and 
his friends have not much to complain about. Steady and 
not particularly slow progress is being made towards the 
glorious goal of obliterating the unpopular economic dis- 
tinction between the man who works and he who does not, 
or cannot. The dominion of the dole widens by carefully 
calculated stages. Miss Bondfield has not yet made the 
lot of the unemployed quite as easy as the lot of the worker, 
but the tendency is there, and she has gone as far as Mr. 
Snowden will allow, and probably a good deal farther than 
he thinks the nation’s pocket can stand. Mr. Maxton, like 
the miners, should be content with this “ instalment,’’ and 
he should remember—doubtless he does remember—that 
the great cause of paying everybody more or less alike is in 
safer hands than it would be if he rushed things unwisely. 

* * * 

Lady Simon and those who have worked with her in 
preparing her book on Slavery have done a good service 
to humanity. It is clear from the first ‘‘ reaction ” of 
public opinion to the exposures in this book that it was 
very badly needed. I am myself constantly surprised to 
find how general is the soothing belief that slavery is a 
thing of the past. People seem to cling to the pleasing 
delusion that because the great abolitionists of a century 
ago did their work fairly thoroughly for the British posses- 
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sions, slavery has somehow ceased to exist in the rest of 
the world. What Lady Simon has done is to provide a 
reliable and well-documented survey of the position, which 
should be invaluable as a guide to action. Her summary 
leaves to no one the excuse for blindness to the fact that 
slavery and forms of forced labour akin to it are scan- 
dalously common. To take one instance: Slave raiding, 
slave trading, and every other form of the iniquity are known 
to be rampant in Abyssinia; there are probably two million 
slaves in that country alone—a country that promised, 
with colossal cynicism, to undertake the abolition of slavery 
as the condition of being admitted to the League of Nations, 
Recent events in the Sierra Leone Protector&te showed in 
startling fashion that without eternal vigilance there is no 
security against the evil thing creeping back even in a 
British possession. The first thing to do is to get the 
established facts widely known; then there will be some 


chance of international action, through Geneva, for 
cleansing the world of the horror. Everyone should read 
this book. 

* * * 


One of the most useful of the minor schemes for em- 
ploying the unemployed has received little attention. Mr. 
Thomas has persuaded the Treasury to grant some 
thousands of pounds for the restoration of ancient monu- 
ments and antiquarian research. This is a remarkable and 
most unusual thing, and he deserves every credit for it. 
The plan is to employ about a thousand men this winter in 
** reconditioning ’’ some of the castles, abbeys, and so forth, 
that are in the care of the Office of Works, and also in 
excavation. It is this last enterprise that is so interesting. 
It will be possible now, for instance, to carry out more 
thoroughly the investigations at Richborough, the great 
Roman harbour, where important discoveries have been 
made. Digging has been begun round the noble walls of 
Pevensey Castle (Anderida), one of the most impressive 
of Roman sites. [I will offer a suggestion. Within thirty 
miles of London there lies, buried under a thin layer of 
soil, the great Roman city of Verulamium. It has never 
been excavated. A systematic searching of this site would 
certainly yield most valuable results: it might well add 
enormously to our knowledge of the Roman occupation of 
Britain. The place has never been built upon or disturbed : 
it is open meadow land, waiting for the easy discovery of 
perhaps unexampled historical treasures. Mr. Thomas 
would earn the gratitude of us all if he would seize the 
opportunity and set his excavators to work at St. Albans. 

* * * 

Like Mr. A. P. Herbert, I refuse to believe that Lon- 
doners would not welcome a decent service of ‘* water- 
buses ’? on the Thames. Unfortunately, Londoners are 
foolishly meek and long-suffering; otherwise they would 
have stirred up the L.C.C. long ago to make a serious effort 
to use the river. As a journalist, I have myself for years 
past seized every opportunity to deride London for her 
amazing neglect of the Thames: a neglect unexampled 
among great cities. Why should we continue with one 
accord to turn our backs to the most magnificent of water- 
ways? It would be incredible to an Elizabethan citizen. 
When I came to London there was still a fairly regular, if 
dingy, service. I have many pleasant memories of trips 
down to Greenwich ending with the noble surprise of the 
great palace rising out of the water: a picture as good as 
anything in Venice. Now that the congestion of the streets 
has become almost impossibly great, the refusal to turn the 
river into a highway for passengers has become merely 
stupid. The L.C.C. has never recovered from the discour- 
agement of the failure of the old “* penny ”? steamers. That 
was no final test of the practicability of river traffic. The 
penny steamers were slow, unpunctual, and afforded insuffi- 
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cient shelter in bad weather. What we want, and what 
we could have if the L.C.C. would wake up to its duty, is 
a service of quick motor-boats, with adequate cover, to 
take people between the western riverside districts to and 
from their work in or about the city. Vast sums are to 
be spent on the new bridge schemes to help people across 
the river, but nothing to enable them to travel upon it. 
Surely we can afford the few thousand pounds needed to 
supply the necessary piers. Here, Mr. Thomas, is the 
chance to find a little useful work. 
* * * 

T. P. O’Connor was—as Mr. Bernard Shaw remarked 
on the day of his death—a true survival from the Victorian 
Age. His fighting days as a politician were spent in the 
Gladstonian epoch. Gladstone was his political hero, and 
from him O’Connor caught a certain largeness and 
generosity of mind. The man who was notable in jour- 
nalism as the chief exploiter of the personal, was himself 
delightfully free from all spiteful concern with personal 
prejudice. The ‘* Tay Pay ”’ of the Home Rule shindies 
was by nature all that is gentle and tolerant. He achieved 
the miracle of ending a lifetime of political partisanship, 
and gossipy journalism, without a single enemy. I last saw 
him at the notable gathering on the Terrace of the House 
of Commons, when the Prime Minister presented to him 
the gift of money, subscribed by men of all parties, as an 
affectionate tribute of the Parliamentary family to its 
** Father.”” The old man used the occasion characteristic- 
ally as the text for a little sermon on tolerance in political 
life. It was a voice from a more spacious, perhaps a nobler, 
time. There was in him something of the cosmopolitan 
temper of the older Liberalism. He stood up for the small 
races ; first, and always, his own, and afterwards for what- 
ever small race was oppressed. He was the friend of 
Greece and the friend of the Armenians, the hater of the 
coercionist everywhere. 

* * * 

Fleet Street laments the passing of a master journey- 
man. T. P. could and did write about anything and any- 
body, and always with charm. As the first editor of the 
Star he takes his place among the founders of the modern 
democratic newspaper. His strength as a journalist was 
that he knew what interested the ordinary man, for he was 
himself an ordinary man, only articulate. He was no doc- 
trinaire : it was his manner to argue from persons rather 
than principles. Perhaps he will be most remembered as 
a journalist for the skill with which he developed the side 
of journalism that is concerned with satisfying the appetite 
for news about the great, or the merely prominent. For 
this work he had an unequalled equipment. He knew 
everybody, and everybody talked freely with him, know- 
ing well that the inevitable resulting paragraph would con- 
tain nothing unkind. His special “ line ” was the obituary, 
the literary equivalent of the wreath, and, like that, with- 
out thorns. His ample memoirs, spun out over a series of 
books, are remarkable for their refusal to pass harsh judg- 
ments. He was usually too much absorbed in the delighted 
study of the oddities of his subjects to bother about moral 


verdicts. His last big book, the memoirs of an old Parlia- 


mentarian, is T. P. at his best—garrulous, vivacious, and 


incurably cheerful. 
a + * 


It is said that the Archbishop of Canterbury was not 
altogether pleased with Dean Inge’s broadcast address. 
‘* But is he not one of the pillars of your Church? ” 
inquired a friend to whom he was mentioning his dis- 
approbation. ‘* Oh no,” replied the Archbishop, blandly, 
** he is only two columns of the Eveninc STANDARD.” 


Kappa. 
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THIRD PARTY RISKS 


Tue serried ranks of Labour, they look scornfylly 
askance at us; i 
The Wedgwood Benns and Jowitts spurn the 
badge they used to wear; 
The bruised and battered Tories still can throw , 
taunting glance at us, 
For even they outnumber us, and that is all they 
care. 
Whatever else divides them, both the other Parties 
frown on us; 
The Press reports our obsequies in patronizing 
tones ; 
The miners and the magnates both appear to have 4 
down on us; 
For we’re the little Party—the little Liberal Party—the 
inconvenient Party 
that everyone disowns. 


But the serried ranks of Labour have their masters at 
the back of them— 
The Unions that provide the cash, and will not pay 
for nought— 
With whips that sting like scorpions; and when they 
hear the crack of them, 
The serried ranks must toe the line and do as they 
are taught. 
So when they’re passing laws to deal with up-to-date 
complexities, 
They’re tied to stale old formulas the world has 
long outgrown ; 
And as I watch their shufflings, and evasions, and 
perplexities, 
I’m glad I’m in the Party—the little Liberal Party—the 
independent Party 
that no one claims to own. 


And when I hear Lord Beaverbrook announcing 
condescendingly, 
That, ready as he is to save the Empire in its need, 
If Mr. Stanley Baldwin will but follow him 
unbendingly, 
The Leader may, in theory, be privileged to lead, 
I think of how the ‘* Yellow Book ”? was hammered 
out by all of us 
—A policy we made ourselves, well tested, tried, 
and known— 
And scanty as our ranks may be, and great as was the 
fall of us, 
I fancy that the Party—the little Liberal Party—the 
thinking, planning Party 
will come into its own. 
MACFLECKNOE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND THE 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURER 

Sir,—The undersigned, who were Liberal Candidates in 
Agricultural Divisions at the last General Election, have 
been considering the question of Unemployment Insurance 
for Agricultural Workers. We desire to put forward a sug- 
gestion on the subject for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment and of the Agricultural Industry. 

We must first make the present position clear :— 

1. While in 1921 there was no evidence from the workers 
that they would welcome being included in an insurance 
scheme against unemployment, their attitude has been 
steadily changing, and there is now evidence both from the 
Workers’ Organizations and, within our experience, from 
very many of them individually, that they desire their In- 
dustry to be covered by a suitable scheme. The employers 
are, however, officially opposed to any scheme, on the ground 
that the industry is immune from the risks of unemploy- 
ment ; but many of them, individually, admit that the drift 
(particularly of young men) from the country to the towns 
is accelerated and intensified by the fact that there is relief 
for the town worker, but none for the land worker, when 
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he is out of a job. They also admit that in many districts 
hardship has been caused to men whose services they have 
had (often very reluctantly) to dispense with, when the 
economic position of their industry has compelled them to 
turn arable down to grass. 

2. The question was investigated by an Inter-depart- 
mental Committee in 1925 under the chairmanship of the 
late Sir Henry Rew, whose report was inconclusive. The 
Chairman and five members recommended the adoption of 
a special scheme on the basis of a State contribution of 3d. 
and 13d. each from employers and workers, which they 
stated could only be regarded as tentative, and in its detail 
needing more exhaustive consideration. The other five 
members of the Committee reported against any scheme 
because they had no ground for believing that the immunity 
from the risk of unemployment which had justified Parlia- 
ment in excepting the industry from the provisions of the 
Act of 1920 would not continue. 

3. The Committee’s Report, however, established certain 
matters of importance :— 

(a) That the incidence of unemployment in the in- 
dustry is so low that it would be unfair to subject it to 
the general provisions of the Act, namely, State con- 
tribution 8d., Emplover 8d., Worker 7d. 

(b) That although there are very considerable diffi- 
culties in administering a special scheme, it could only 
be by some such scheme, with considerably lower 
contributions than the normal, that the case of the 
industry could be met. 

(c) That there were no neat data from which the 
incidence of unemployment either among permanent or 
among casual workers could be calculated with any 
sort of certainty. 

We agree with these points, but are strongly of opinion that 
in spite of the difficulties a special scheme for agricultural 
workers should be prepared by the Government and passed 
into law at an early date. 

Our specific suggestion with regard to the scheme arises 
irom the estimate made by the majority of the Committee 
that 1 per cent. of the regular workers and 5 per cent. of 
the casual workers (who numbered 20 per cent. of the whole 
in England and Wales in 1925) would claim benefit in a 
vear, the average duration of unemployment being for the 
regular workers four weeks and for the casual workers ten. 
We are inclined to regard these figures as being now too 
low, but they bring out the fact that the burden on the fund 
by casual workers was expected to be twelve and a half 
times as great as by regular workers, and with this we 
agree. It is, therefore, essential, if a scheme is to be in any 
way just, that the regular worker should not be excessively 
charged to provide benefit for the casual, and the same point 
applied, of course, to the employer of the regular worker. 
We believe that this point could be met if it were provided 
that the contributions of both parties should periodically 
decrease if contributions from the preceding period or 
periods had been fully paid. One fully stamped card for 
a period would, for instance, ensure the issue of the next 
to carry two-thirds or one-half the previous contributions, 
and a further cut of, say, one-half could follow the receipt 
of one or more further full cards, the contributions to return 
to the previous rate if the card was not fully stamped. The 
State’s contribution should preferably remain a flat rate 
throughout, which would facilitate calculation of its cost. 
We do not know whether a State contribution of 4d. through- 
out (which is half the normal) with the other two contribu- 
tions sinking from 3d. to 2d. and then to 1d. would create 
a solvent fund, but this is the sort of thing we have in 
mind. The idea is simple: the casual worker whose income 
for the year in spite of periods of unemployment often 
exceeds that of the permanent worker, would pay more as a 
contribution towards his own longer periods of unemploy- 
ment. The employer who chose to employ a good deal of 
casual labour would also pay more. The worker in steady 
permanent work, and his employer, would soon pay so little 
that the burden would be negligible-—Yours, &c., 

Francis D. ACLAND. RONALD HAYLor. 
ROBERT BERNAYS. AUBREY HERBERT. 
DINGLE Foor. Lucy MASTERMAN. 
ROGER FULFORD. ALAN SAINSBURY. 
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POLITICS AND STATISTICS 
Sir,—In the MINISTRY OF LABOUR GAZETTE, published 
to-day, the phrase ‘‘after’’ or ‘since’ ‘‘ the present 


Government took office ’’ oceurs twice. The occasion is a 
note on the administration of Unemployment Insurance Acts, 
in which it is explained that the statistics of number of 
claims disallowed needed interpretation in the light of 
changes of administration—in itself a useful and necessary 
comment on the statistics, properly inserted to correct mis- 
understanding. But it appears to me to be a very dangerous 
precedent to use an official journal in a way that suggests 
political propaganda ; and I venture to call attention to the 
phrase in this harmless instance, in the hope that more 
serious and definite official use of tendentious statistics in 
this country may be avoided.—Yours, &c., 


A. L. BOWLEY. 
November 19th. 


VIRGINIA WOOLF UPON WOMEN 


Sir,—‘‘ Prunes and custard’? are surely less an 
economic than an esthetic question. In France, where for 
centuries tradition has given to cooking the consecration 
of an art, the poorest manual worker would not dream of 
accepting the food that a well-to-do Englishman gulps up— 
or down (a white sole covered with pink cream or a brown 
sole with an indiarubber lining). 

Art breeds art, and a good omelette is more likely to 
lead to a good lyric than a vote to an intellectual point 


of view.—Yours, etc., ELIZABETH BIBESCO. 


THE KENYA PLANTERS 


Sir,—Your representative in reviewing my book ‘‘ Our 
African Winter,’’ says that I ‘‘ urge’’ the Government to 
give Kenya a free hand and plenty of arms. This mis- 
chievous suggestion is quite untrue. The sentence is: ‘‘ Give 
them a free hand and plenty of arms and they would over- 
run Black Africa as surely as Clive overran India.’’ This, 
of course, means that if they had those conditions they would 
do as described. To say that this is urging that they should 
be allowed to do it is a careless misrepresentation. And this 
reviewer accuses me of inaccuracy !—Yours, &c., 


ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 
Windlesham, Crowborough, Sussex. 
November 14th, 1929. 


[Our reviewer writes: ‘‘I am sorry if I have misunder- 
stood Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Does he not approve of the 
fact that ‘ Clive overran India’? And, since he repeatedly 
describes the Kenya settlers as ‘ Britons of the very best 
type,’ would he not be glad to trust them with ‘a free hand 
and plenty of arms’? I notice that Sir Arthur does not 
deny his inaccuracies, but takes refuge in italics and 
exclamation.’’] 


THE END OF THE HODGIAD 


Sir,—Mr. Garratt’s article on Agricultural Wages is 
based on a misunderstanding of the powers and duties of 
the Wages Boards, who make no attempt to grade or classify 
workers according to their skill or experience. 

The special classes mentioned in their award refer to 
those workers whose normal hours of employment are longer 
than the basic number of hours (48-50). 

This is done for the convenience of both man and master 
so as to avoid weekly calculations at three different rates 
per hour. Basic rate plus ordinary overtime plus Sunday 
rate. 

May I add how profoundly I disagree with Mr. Garratt’s 
assumption that the workers who fall into the category 
‘‘not otherwise distinguished ” are considered by anybody 
to be of less skill and experience than the milkers and 
carters. 

These men have a minimum wage of exactly the same 
amount as the carters and cowmen, and are generally more 
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experienced and skilled than anyone on the farm. The 
majority of them have served their time as milkers and 
carters, and frequently have to assist in the cowstalls or 
stables. My own experience is that they earn a larger wage 
than the ‘‘ special classes.’-—Yours, &c., 


WILLIAM OSBORN. 
Yardley Grange, Tonbridge, Kent. 


THE MEMORANDUM ON NURSERY 
SCHOOLS 


Sir,—Those interested in the education of young 
children will be pleased to see that you notice a memo- 
randum on Nursery Schools among the ‘‘ Events of the 
Week.’ It is, however, to be regretted that your note is 
misleading as to the real difficulties involved in the estab- 
lishment of nursery schools which, in the limited sense of 
the Fisher Act, provide for children up to the age of five. 
A little reflection will show that it may be a cruel kindness 
to accustom children to a nursery life, giving them fresh 
air, food, sleep, means for washing, and a garden to run 
in, only to deprive them of the very conditions of their 
growth when, at five years of age, they pass on to the 
infants’ school. It is not necessarily apathy nor indiffer- 
ence which may have made teachers hesitate to press for 
the multiplication of small and independent nursery schools; 
such a development might obscure the real issue, which is 
the provision of nurture in the education of children up to 
the age of seven plus. It is for this that the teachers ask 
in their memorandum. Twenty-nine nursery schools (and 
I remember with pride that I had a share in founding one 
of these) have been valuable as a demonstration, and it is 
their pioneer work which has made possible the teachers’ 
programme of to-day, a programme not for 2,000, but for 
some 2,000,000 children. This is perhaps the first occasion 
when such a proposal could gain serious consideration. The 
difficulties in carrying it out are, of course, concerned with 
buildings and staff, but this is a time of reorganization, 
and no one stage in children’s education can be considered 
profitably in isolation. The raising of the school age and 
regrouping of schools will mean an increase in the supply 
of buildings and of staff. Why should not the new build- 
ings be in the form of garden schools for the youngest 
children, who cannot go far afield and who are dependent 
on their immediate surroundings? Why should not teachers 
of the youngest children take some share in supervising 
the practical work of girls who will stay at school till 
fifteen and who should include some knowledge of child 
welfare in their course? It is pointed out in the Nursery 
School Memorandum not only that a fully qualified teacher 
is required for every forty children, but that ‘‘ if the teacher 
is unassisted the necessity of caring for the physical needs 
of each individual child would in itself present an almost 
insoluble problem,’’ and it is recommended that suitable 
helpers between the age of fifteen and eighteen should be 
provided. In addition to these, there might well be in- 
cluded a proportion of these younger helpers aged fourteen 
to fifteen. The qualifications of teachers who would have 
the direction of adolescents as well as the charge of young 
children must be above contention. 

In conclusion, you point out that there is no conscience 
clause in- regard to religious teaching in nursery schools. 
Should we not be thankful that we can exclude controversy 
about dogmatic teaching for ‘‘ infants ’’?—Yours, &c., 

FREDA HAWTREY. 

November 19th, 1929. 


AN EXPLANATION 


Srr,—In your review of the ‘* Statistical Method in 
Economics’’ in your issue of November 9th, Professor 
Bowley at the end of his review states that Tables I. and IT. 
of the book are missing. We think he must have misunder- 
stood the system of numbering the Tables. The Table 
appearing in Chapter 3 is numbered IIIa. Similarly the 
Tables appearing in Chapter 9 are numbered IXa, Db, c, d, e, 
and f.—Yours, &c., 

KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., LTD. 

Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C.4. 

November 8th, 1929. 
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ON TRANSLATION 


EADING a translation by Mrs. Ayscough* of poems 

by Tu Fu, I was brought up against the old question 

on which people are never able to agree: Can one 
translate poetry at all? Of Mrs. Ayscough’s translation | 
am not competent to speak, for I do not know a word of 
Chinese, I know only how much I found in the book to 
interest and move me. Something, so far as I was cop. 
cerned, clearly comes through, though much of it is his. 
tory, antiquities, and that kind of general interest which, 
of course, is proportional to one’s previous ignorance. But 
something is left over. Is that something poetry? I wil] 
approach this question through our own language. Take 
the following lines of Milton :— 

‘* Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 

Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 

Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 

She all night long her amorous descant sung: 

Silence was pleased. Now glow’d the firmament 

With living sapphires ; Hesperus, that led 

The starry host, rode brightest, till the Moon, 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length 

Apparent queen unvail’d her peerless light, 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw.” 


In any translation of these lines, even into a European 
language, it is clear that the rhythm, the assonances and 
alliterations, most probably the order of words, and cer- 
tainly the all-important associations they carry, will perish. 
Will anything then be left? As much, at any rate, as is 
contained in the following lines, from Tu Fu, describing 
a similar scene :— 

‘* Flowers are indistinct by palace side-apartments wall, 


sun sinks through grass at earth’s rim ; 
Birds flying past to roost twitter chiu, chiu. 


Stars shining down on the ten thousand inner doors 
move, 
Moon at edge of Ninth Heaven is round. 


Not sleeping, fancy hear gold keys in locks ; 
Because wind, think of jade bridle-ornaments. 


Bright dawn audience ; have sealed memorial to throne ; 

Many times inquire night how passing? ”’ 
Perhaps, the translation here is even farther from the excel- 
lence of Tu Fu than a translation into Chinese of the 
passage from Milton would be from his. Chinese must 
be as remote from our own language as any language, 
having poetry at all, can be. We must lose, in any trans- 
lation, not only the points mentioned above, but others 
not less important in the original. Chinese is monosyllabic, 
not polysyllabic; it has a system of ‘* tones ”’ difficult for 
a European to catch or reproduce, but important both for 
the meaning of the words and for the euphony of the verse. 
The grammatical construction is so simple that, as Mrs. 
Ayscough puts it, ‘* the process of translation resembles 
the decoding of a modern telegram.’? Above all, Chinese 
has a system of writing whereby a great deal of the poetic 
quality speaks to the eye, not to the ear. To illustrate 


_ from an example cited by Mrs. Ayscough :— 


‘“The three characters Wen, to hear, Han, cold, 
Ch’u, a baton, are often used in conjunction and convey 
to the Chinese reader a perfectly definite autumnal pic- 
ture: the picture of women by a stream, in their hands 
batons rather like those our policemen use, and, folded 
on stones before them, thick cotton clothing which, in 
preparation for winter use, they beat and rinse, beat 
and rinse again.” 


This poetry of the ‘ characters” Mrs. Ayscough 
endeavours in her translation to reproduce in words: but 





*“ Ty Fu: The Autobiography of a Chinese Poet, A.D. 712-770.” Arranged 
and Translated by Florence Ayscough. (Cape. 21s.) 
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that, one must suppose, however skilfully done, must be 
a makeshift. Yet, when all this has been said, is it not the 
case that something comes through having the nature of 
poetry? There will be, I know, differences of opinion 
about this. Some people sensitive to poetry—they would 
say perhaps because they are sensitive—can see no poetry 
even in Mr. Waley’s translations, which I myself find pro- 
foundly moving. I should say that the proportion in which 
poetry comes through in a translation depends on the pro 
portional importance, in the original, between the formal 
elements and the matter. Nothing much, for exampic, 
would come through in the case of Lear and his ‘‘ dong 
with the luminous nose,’’ nor in the ** Bells ’? of Poe. Not 
very much in the passage from Milton cited above. But 
how would it be if one took another example from that 
supreme poet—say the following :— 


‘* For who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perish rather, swallow’d up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated Night, 
Devoid of sense and motion? ”’ 


Taken out of its gorgeous setting this jewel would be sadly 
diminished in lustre. But would it be no jewel at ail? 
I will ask the reader to test the matter by some extracts 
from this translation of Tu Fu. Here, for instance, are 
two lines :— 


“Rain falls at sunset on the bamboos by the eaves 
Wind blows in spring through the bone-wort by the 
well.”’ 


Something, to my mind, is there, and something of 
poetry. But there are poems of Tu Fu’s, as there are 
many of Po Chu I, which are far more moving than that 
because of the human interest they touch. Take, for 
example, the following :— 


‘“My heart recalls our escape at the beginning of the 
rebellion ; 
Fleeing northwards, we endured dangers, difficulties. 
Night, a deep pool on P’eng Ya Road ; 
Moon, a bright flame on Paj Shui Hills. 


For an eternity my entire household stumbled forward 
on foot ; 


The people we met were all coarse and brazen-faced. 

The land rose, uneven, irregular; birds called in the 
ravines ; 

We did not see a single traveller returning whence we 
had come. 


Famished, my foolish girl baby gnawed me ; 
She wailed ; I dreaded tiger, wolf, would hear. 


I covered her mouth and wrapped her to my bosom ; 
She turned over, turned back, threw herself to the side ; 
the sounds increased ; she screamed with rage.”’ 


If this moves us at all, the reason must be its matter. And 
that because it is not brute matter; the act of creation has 
determined its selection, and the instrument of selection 
was deep and genuine feeling. That, I think, can hardly 
be counterfeited, any more than Giotto can be imitated. 
For if the feeling is not genuinely there, the selection will 
g0 wrong, as, for that matter, so far as one can see, it 
often does in Tu Fu himself>~ ‘Sunt lacrime rerum,” 
said one of the greatest masters of poetic form. And I 
venture to stress the word rerum. It is the “ things ” 
that cause the tears to flow; and it is that residue of 
“things * that remains and comes through where all the 
other elements of poetry are lost. That is the foundation 
of all the rest. And without it the rest may be as sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals. 


G. Lowes DickINson. 
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THE DRAMA 
A REAL PLAY 


Arts Theatre Club: ‘‘ Chinese White.’ By VAL GIELGUD. 


. HINESE WHITE,” by Mr. Val Gielgud (just 
C produced at the Arts Theatre Club), seems to me 
a play far above the average, and it may be worth 
while to give my reasons for this belief, and also my 
criticisms of what appear to me the play’s shortcomings, 
with the proviso that my opinions cannot possibly be of 
interest to anyone but myself (see Mr. A. A. Milne in the 
TimEs of November 15th). Also I shall -act on the 
assumption that I am a very clever man, writing in a very 
clever paper, for very clever people. Theatrical managers, 
who are frightened of ordinary criticism, will then feel 
comfortably certain that both Tue Nation and myself are 
quite harmless, and have nothing to do with them. 

** Chinese White ’”? has got a dramatic theme, not an 
axe, nor a message, but a theme: the contrast between 
male and female vanity and egoism. The husband and 
the lover in ‘* Chinese White ’ put their preposterous 
careers before anything else. The husband, a young man 
of twenty-five, who seemed all right in Bond Street, drags 
his young wife to the Upper Reaches of the Yangtze in 
order to have a “‘ career,” breaks down completely, and 
shows himself up as rather worse than he is, while his 
wife, who has provided herself with no literature except 
one copy of the TaTLeR and one of Puncu (why cannot 
producers keep these two newspapers off the stage?), 
whines with boredom and sulks. She falls in love with her 
husband’s predecessor, a ‘* hard-boiled ”’ affair, who knows 
more about the Yangtze than Mr. John Burns does about 
Thorney Island, and he, who has ** not seen a white woman 
for years,’’ returns her passion. But alas! she has only 
loved him because he might take her away from the 
Yangtze. He has only loved her because she might make 
life in the Yangtze more enjoyable. ‘* You may think 
trading with the Chinese very silly,’’ he says, ** but still I 
happen to do it very well, and I enjoy it. I must say 
good-bye.”’ ‘*I like being taken round to dancings and 
stood cock-tails,”’ replies the other, ‘* so I, too, must say 
good-bye.’’ We cannot love at the expense of our own 
egoism. The husband has got himself shot by a Chinese 
soldier (rather a clumsy piece of machinery, this); other- 
wise nothing has been effected. The egoism of the three 
parties has ended in the death of one and the disillusion of 
the other two. 

These three characters are good ones. The husband is 
a straightforward enough young man, whose morale goes 
to pieces under responsibilities for which he is unfitted. 
His wife is really quite tenth-rate, but shows a great 
capacity for lacerating the nerves of those with whom she 
is connected. Her extravert lover is a fair picture of this 
type of Englishman. Nevertheless, he is the weakness of 
tthe play. Mr. Gielgud admires him too much and forgets 
his theme. We lose the main point in a discussion of 
Imperialism. I know I should never be able to keep natives 
in order, and hence I rather dislike people who can; so it 
might be thought I am prejudiced. But, in effect, if Mr. 
Gielgud loses his balance for a single moment, he is in 
danger of death, and he is in danger of losing his balance. 
The sub-plot, the relations of the concession with an ex- 
tremely amusing Chinese General who talks the platitu- 
dinous wisdom of the Orient with a thick American accent 
ceases to be a mere cog in the wheel of the play, and. tries 
to get a value of its own. We are asked to consider our 
policy in the East, what sort of people we ought to send 
out to China, &c. Important subjects, no doubt, and suit- 
able for a play : and Mr. Gielgud seems very sensible about 
them. But they are not the subjects of ‘* Chinese White,”’ 
or should not be. China should be a mere décor for the 
characters, not a thing with value in itself. 

Still ‘* Chinese White ’? is an amusing, exciting, and 
well-written play, with a lot of “‘ characters ”’ in it. The 
Chinese General and the tremendously intelligent wife of 
the local missionary were both unexpected pleasures. Mr. 
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Gielgud knows how to help his actors. The result was a 
good standard all round. It is to be hoped that ‘* Chinese 
White ” will be given the chance of a “* run.” 


FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


HONORE DAUMIER’S 
LITHOGRAPHS 


HERE is at present, at the Independent Gallery in 

Grafton Street, a very representative exhibition of 

Daumier’s lithographs, mostly drawn as political and 
social cartoons for Paris newspapers during the middle years 
of the last century. Many of them are well known, but 
the exhibition provides a remarkable opportunity of study- 
ing the work by which the artist earned his living, and 
which cannot be ignored in a consideration of his produc- 
tive life—either for its own sake or as a necessity of liveli- 
hood and consequent influence on his career. 

There were three definite stages in Daumier’s recog- 
nition as a great master, each of them being separated by 
about forty years. First, he achieved a very considerable 
reputation as a cartoonist and caricaturist round about the 
years of the 1830 revolution. This reputation endured, 
though it waned and waxed with whims of the public and 
with temporary deterioration in the work because his heart 
was never really in it. Secondly, a year or so before his 
death in 1879 a few admiring friends arranged an exhibition 
designed to gain Daumier’s reputation as a serious artist, 
but it failed to do anything except gain his reputation as a 
great lithographer; and finally he was recognized as a 
prophet—a prophet of the ideals of post-impressionism ; 
the figure in painting who stood as a milestone at the cross- 
ways between the illustrative and the formal. It was hardly 
to be expected that the public would dig deeper in the 
days of his own life than to recognize in his work the repre- 
sentation of what Herr Meier Graefe has aptly described 
as ** exuberant carnality.” 

Surely it is not necessary to-day to go to the other 
extreme, and argue that Daumier would have been a greater 
artist had he never been a professional cartoonist. He 
never took that passionate interest in the illustrational 
qualities of his work that Goya—or even Hogarth—did. 
His titles were frequently suggested, and surely his political 
opinions frequently biased, by Phillipon and other editors, 
and if his two pre-eminent gifts were his intense power— 
amounting indeed to a prophecy—of realizing the formal 
elements of a design, and his perception—expressing itself 
sometimes in a stressing—of universal human qualities, the 
latter never, even in his most ephemeral works, carried the 
former to complete destruction. Obviously he whipped up 
this vision of “‘ physical absurdity as the expression of 
mental folly ” again and again when it was tired and wilt- 
ing; when he wanted to devote the whole of his time and 
energy to painting and thereby realizing his inner im- 
pulses by other means than by work he knew he could 
“‘do.”” And sometimes, particularly in the later litho- 
graphs, the sincerity is not so fervent. But this vision was 
native enough in him to permeate the deepest recesses of 
his work, and it is what finally gives to his painting no less 
than to his lithographs its most compelling force. And it 
is not a force apart and for its own sake, but in the 
emotion, which has only its origin, not its very being, in 
the physical abnormalities, excesses, or absurdities of the 
subjects. It is as much part of the vision, and as alive and 
passionate as that of El] Greco or Van Gogh, and only a 
little less poignant. 


JOHN PIPER. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall. 
Hallé Orchestra, Queen’s Hall. 


HE four works constituting Sir Thomas Beecham’, 
| programme at the Queen’s Hall on Wednesday, 
November 18th, were well worn, but not too well, 
The promise of the sober and finely balanced performang 
of a Handel Concerto Grosso (Op. 6, No. 8), which opened 
the concert, was more than fulfilled by the magnificent play- 
ing of a Mozart Symphony (C major, No. 84). Sir Thomas 
got the effect he wanted from the orchestra, and convinced 
us the whole time that it was the right effect. The Syn. 
phonic Variations of César Franck received what was per. 
haps a careful rather than a great performance with Myra 
Hess as soloist; if she played lingeringly and even caress. 
ingly, she never sentimentalized. ‘* Ein Heldenleben,” 
which occupied the second half of the programme, is Strauss 
at his most brilliant, his most gushing, and also his most 
sickly. This is not a universal conception of a hero’s life, 
nor even a representative German one; but a characteristic 
Straussian conception it certainly is, and in the performance 
the work’s cleverness received the necessary statement with- 
out comment. At Sir Hamilton Harty’s concert on Friday, 
November 15th, the César Franck (Symphony in D) was a 
little more lingering and a little less effective, while 
Backhaus played the Brahms B flat Concerto with easy 
virtuosity, leaving in a listener no desire to hear him in 
Mozart or Beethoven. 


‘Art and Mrs. Bottle,’’ Criterion Theatre. 


However outraged one may have been by the abun- 
dance of nonsense herein contained, one must, at any rate, 
be grateful to Mr. Benn Levy for having the courage to 
write a play of ideas at all. But having said that, one has 
said all. Seldom can so many false values and unjustifi- 
able assumptions have been assembled in a single comedy. 
To catalogue them would be tedious, but a representative 
protest or two may perhaps be recorded. Mr. Bottle, 
sanitary engineer though he was, could never have been 
such a fool as he would persuade us by his every utter- 
ance. Neither Mrs. Bottle nor anyone else ever for an 
instant believed in her second-act tirade against art. Art, 
she pleaded, for art’s sake, if you must; but drains for 
God’s sake! Michael] Bottle, their son, would never have 
forsworn painting for good and all just because he had 
been turned down by the model he was in love with, nor 
would his mother’s ideas have convinced him of any- 
thing but that she was a myth. His inamorata might either 
have been an artist’s model or the daughter of a “ mul- 
tiple baker ”’?; but not both. Max Lightly, for all his sense 
of humour, would never have given up his intention to 
seduce Mrs. Bottle’s daughter for the reasons attributed 
to him. And so on and so on. Yet the play is somehow 
or other not without a certain quality. False values apart, 
its dialogue is smooth and sometimes witty, its construc- 
tion—except for the incredibly feeble exits and entrances 
—deft. The really interesting thing about the whole affair 
is the opportunity it provides of studying the technique of 
two generations of good actors, as exemplified by Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh and Mr. Robert Loraine of the one part 
and the youngsters of the other. Miss Vanbrugh’s every 
gesture and intonation has a studied rhythm and entity, 
coupled with a complete consciousness of the audience. 
Mr. Esmond Knight, Miss Betty Stockfield, and the rest 
just get on with the job. There is much to be said for both 
methods, but the latter is seen here, at any rate, to far 
greater advantage. 


‘Dear Love,” Palace Theatre. 

After the long series of virile and snappy musical 
comedies to which Messrs. Clayton and Waller have treated 
us at the Palace, it is disappointing to find that in this one 
they have returned to the worst type of sentimental slush. 
Presumably, slush must always be present in musical 
comedy, but it is nowadays so often mitigated by humour 
that one can generally overlook it. There is intended to 
be plenty of humour in ‘* Dear Love,’’ but the chief comic, 
Mr. Sydney Howard, is badly suited to his material. 
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Howard’s humour depends essentially on character, and he 
has here been provided with innumerable ‘‘ smart ”’ lines, 
put no part to play. Give him the skeleton of a human 
being to work on, and he will build up the flesh and blood 
into an incomparably glorious buffoon ; but he seems unable 
to “* put over ?? wisecracks without wisdom, and he has not 
the personal resource of a Leslie Henson. Occasionally 
he gets a chance, as in his hopelessly incompetent exhibi- 
tion dance with Miss Vera Pearce, but on the whole his 

rformance is ineffectual. Accordingly one’s attention is 
undesirably drawn to the romantics, with dire results to 
one’s enjoyment. The “romance” is so unbearably 
sloppy and conventional, and so unfortunately sincerely 
done by Miss Annie Croft and Mr. Tom Burke, that one 
turns in despair to the chorus, and here again, for once, 
there is no solace. On the first night the dancing was 
ragged, and the dresses are for the most part hideous. Poor 
Miss Kate Cutler is condemned to a part which consists 
entirely of the same joke reiterated and reiterated; Mr. 
Robert Nainby has no opportunities, and Mr. Claude 
Hulbert none too many, though his is the one wholly 
pleasing performance. Miss Croft and Mr. Burke sing and 
act much too well to be confined in such an environment. 


“The Taming of the Shrew,” London Pavilion. 


An adaptation of a Shakespeare comedy to an Ameri- 
can film farce might be amusing, but the attempt to capture 
Elizabethan atmosphere (among other things) renders this 
new talkie absurd. The play has been cut to such an extent 
that its construction crumbles altogether, leaving only the 
trappings with a few of the original phrases slung together 
more or less at random. Had the plot been adhered to 
and the details altered it might have been a success. As 
it is, the contrast, for example, of the gentle but sly 
Bianca becoming the self-assured and emancipated wife, 
while shrewish Katherine becomes the submissive one is 
entirely ignored. The stuff of Shakespeare, in fact, has 
given place to the stuff of Douglas Fairbanks and Mary 
Pickford, who have apparently arranged the story to 
parade their usual mannerisms—her pretty petulance and 
his athletic feats. Mary Pickford attempted to be 
shrewish in sumptuous creations of silver and pearls, by 
heavy breathing and hissing sentences; but she remained 
pretty and petulant; while Douglas Fairbanks, who made 
quite a jolly Petruchio at first, was soon monotonous with 
his unsubtle dash and his Hollywooden Shakespeareanisms. 
The ‘* Comic ’? which preceded the ‘* Big Film ”’ really 
was, its subject being a half-brother of Felix the Cat; while 
an ** Educational ” of the life of a pea (in'a quarter of 
an hour or so) was not only “* educational,’’ but enthralling. 


Mr. Boris Anrep’s Mosaics, National Gallery. 
The New English Art Club. 

The new mosaic pavement by Mr. Boris Anrep in the 
East Vestibule at the National Gallery is now completed 
and open to the public. Its subject, carried out, like the 
corresponding pavement in the West Vestibule, in a series 
of panels surrounded and linked together by an interwoven 
tracery of leaves and branches on a reddish background, is 
“The Pleasures of Life ’’—as opposed to the Arts and 
Sciences on the other side. The general effect is suitably 
somewhat gayer both in colour and movement, and it is 
refreshing to see so dignified and solemn a medium used, 
with complete success, to represent such essentially modern 
and frivolous objects as cigarettes, sea-horses (of the in- 
flated rubber kind), and footballs. Many of the panels 
tepresent games (Mr. Anrep has made splendid use of 
cricket-pads in one of his designs); others, such subjects 
as * Contemplation ”’ and ‘‘ Conversation.’? The large 
centre panel of ‘‘ Profane Love ”’ corresponds to the 
“Sacred Love”? among the Arts and Sciences of the 
opposite vestibule. The eightieth exhibition of the New 
English Art Club (at the New Burlington Galleries) is con- 
siderably more cheerful in general effect than its recent 
predecessors. This is due mainly to the growing tendency 
amongst certain of its members to paint large pictures of a 
comic or topical kind, which, if they hardly bear looking 
into, provide at least a relief in a large exhibition of this 
kind. Of this class are Mr. Robin Guthrie’s “ Toilet of 
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Venus,’’ Mr. Granger-Taylor’s ** Trouble by the Wayside,”’ 
and Mr. Ernest Procter’s ‘‘ On Olympus Now.” Baroque 
and Primitive influences also give variety. Among the 
more genuinely interesting pictures are those by Mr. Alfred 
Thornton, Mr. R. V. Pitchforth, Miss Frances Hodgkins, 
and Mr. Stuart Hill. 
* * * 
Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, November 23rd.— 
Orloff, Recital, at the Grotrian Hall, 3.15. 
Sunday, November 24th.— 
Professor Graham Wallas, on ‘* The Social Function of 
Property,’? Conway Hall, 11. 
Bourdet’s ‘* La Prisonniére,’? at the Arts Theatre. 
Monday, November 25th.— i 
*‘ The Tunnel Trench,’’ at the Duchess Theatre. 
Professor Brodetsky and Jamal Husseini, on Palestine, 
Livingstone Hall, 8. 
Balbina Brainina, Recital, Wigmore Hall, 5.30. 
Dr. E. G. Richardson, on ** Wind Instruments from 
Musical and Scientific Aspects,”? Royal Society of 
Arts, 8. 
Tuesday, November 26th.— 
Mr. H. D. Henderson, on “‘ The Limits of Insular 
Socialism,’? Conway Hall, 7. 
Wednesday, November 27th.— 
Sir Richard Redmayne, on ‘‘ Coal Mine Legislation,”’ 
the Wireless, 7.25. 
Frank Mannheimer, Recital, olian Hall, 8.30. 
The Bach Cantata Club in Bach’s ‘** Passion,’’ accord- 
ing to St. Matthew, St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
5 p.m. to 7, and 8.15 p.m. to 10.15. 
Mr. T. S. Eliot, on ‘* Poetry and Philosophy,”’ the 
Children’s Theatre, 8.30. 
Miss V. Sackville-West, reading ‘‘ The Testament of 
Beauty,”? by Dr. Bridges, the Wireless, 9.15. 
Friday, November 29th.— 
Hamilton Harty, Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 


8.15. 
Lord Grey, at Eighty Club Dinner, Queen’s Hall, 
Leeds, 7. 


‘*O! Easy access to the hearer’s grace, 
When Dorian shepherds sang to Proserpine." 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. ‘ Thyrsis.”’ 


** Lone since the orchard trees have doffed 

The tattered livery of autumn : 

Long since the topmost russet, 

Ungotten by the gatherers upon the topmost bough, 

Dropped on a frosty night to feed 

The worm that crawls about the root. 

Come again, sweet Flora, come. 

When shall the earth her wonted force recover, 

And the fresh-coloured green, 

With motley pinks and sweetest primroses, 

Spring upon these hard knotted turfs and clustered clods 
again? ”? 

So, in the owl-light of a winter’s evening, 

As he went birding, Daphnis sang ; 

While Chloe sat within among the fleeces, 

Listening her shepherd, as she carded wool. 


Here where the street lamps bind 
With chains the sulky dusk, 
What need to summon Spring? 
She will not grace suburban longings, chance encounters, 
As once the pastoral loves of Sicily ; 
Or let her flowers fall by Strand and Thames, 
As by those orchard walks and crystal fountains. 
Ashamed and footsore, let us then le down 
By Rima’s sanctuary. 
And, like the hollow confine of a shell, 
Whispering the surges of the far Pacific, 
Respond with rackety heart-beats, pulsing blood, 
To the rhythm and the traffic of the world. 
Come again, sweet Flora, come. 

GrorGcE RYLANDS. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
PURITANS AND IMPURITANS 


OST people would agree that during the last seventy 

or eighty years a profound change has taken place 

in the attitude of society in Great Britain towards 
Sin, Salvation, and Sex. A psychological, possibly an 
ethical, revolution occurred which has affected or infected 
all kinds of odd nooks and corners of the human mind and 
heart, and therefore of our lives both individual and social. 
The English Sunday as it was known to our parents or 
even to some of ourselves is now almost forgotten. The 
practice of terrifying children with the bad dreams of 
Calvin and similar monomaniacs has been abandoned. The 
childhood described by the late Sir Edmund Gosse in 
** Father and Son,” or the education of Ernest Pontifex 
described in ** The Way of All Flesh ” are to-day incon- 
ceivable. My nephews talk to me in a way in which it 
would have been quite impossible for me to talk to my 
uncles and about subjects of which I assumed that my 
elders should remain innocently ignorant. Public opinion 
has completely changed with regard to such a question as 
that of Members of Parliament taken in adultery. A young 
and attractive woman may travel on the top of an omnibus 
or even spend a week-end téte-d-téte with a non-female 
friend without necessarily losing her chastity or reputation. 
Large numbers of people no longer believe that to enjoy 
oneself is discreditable and immoral. Literature, too, like 
life, has suffered a change. There was a difference already 
between ** Poems and Ballads ”’ (1866) and ‘ The Idylls 
of the King” (1859), between ‘‘ Tess of the D’Urbe- 
villes: A Pure Woman ” (1891) and ‘* Vanity Fair ”’ 
(1847), while to-day hundreds of perfectly respectable and 
intelligent people, who are not policemen or police magis- 
trates, consider even the works of Mr. Lawrence and Mr. 
Joyce innocuous. 

* 7 * 


A very interesting book might be written about this 
change from what may perhaps be called Puritanism to 
Impuritanism. One would like to see a serious examina- 
tion of its real nature and extent. When exactly did it 
begin? Who were its leaders? Two books have recently 
been published about it and profess to answer some of 
these questions, but neither of them seems to me satisfac- 
tory. The better of the two is ‘* After Puritanism,” by 
Hugh Kingsmill (Duckworth, 8s. 6d.). Mr. Kingsmill 
agrees that “‘ the Victorian Age, at any rate from 1850, 
stands outside the Puritan period of our history,’? and he 
deals with the revolt against Puritanism by treating in 
separate chapters Dean Farrar, Samuel Butler, Frank 
Harris, and W. T. Stead. The book is not unamusing; it 
contains a large number of curious facts about the psycho- 
logy of our ancestors and their habits, of which many are 
well known but some new to me; occasionally Mr. Kings- 
mill contributes an illuminating comment or a valuable 
conjecture. But he has not altogether succeeded in break- 
ing loose from the existing delusion among social and 
historical writers that to make a good book it is only 
necessary to string together the absurdities of eminent 
Victorians upon a thin thread of ironical comment. How- 


ever, his book is a masterpiece compared to *‘ The Im- 
puritans,” by Harvey Wickham (Allen & Unwin, 15s.). 
The jacket of this book informs one that ** Mr. Wickham 
is an implacable adversary of modern ‘ thought ’—of its 
complacencies, that is, and its pretentious crudities. With 
biting irony and a devastating common sense he exposes 


such ‘ daring ’ and much-admired writers as D. H. Lay. 
rence, James Joyce, Marcel Proust, James Branch Cabel|— 
the men who, finding something wrong with our moder 
civilization turn traditional morality upside down... . 
Mr. Wickham’s writing is as witty as it is trenchant, his 
attack as scientific as it is amusing.”’ It is extraordinary 
how completely the opinion of one reader of a book may 
differ from that of another. To me Mr. Wickham’s book 
is simply badly written, silly, and pretentious. Three- 
quarters of it, I admit, I do not understand, that js to 
say, I do not see the point which Mr. Wickham is 5 
volubly trying to make. When I do see his point, it js 
nearly always either silly or incorrect, and often both. 
What sense is there, for instance, in writing six pages the 
only point of which is, apparently, to argue that the homo- 
sexuality of the ancient Greeks was not sexual? And is 
this really witty and trenchant writing? 

“If one is high-browed, one becomes sentimental, 
like a bad egg. If one is low-browed, one dislikes the 
performance. Why? I should say it was probably be- 
cause the performance was bad, listened to with 
realistic ears. But it becomes romantic, that is, strange 
and charming, if there is a brow to add excellences 
which are not actually there. Good for the brow.” 

And shall I become as witty and trenchant as Mr. Wick- 
ham if I add: **‘ Good for Mr. Wickham ”’? 


* * * 


Mr. Wickham has a preliminary chapter on the 
Puritan, but he does not help one to understand either 
Puritanism or Impuritanism. Mr. Kingsmill, on the other 
hand, does contribute something to the subject. One 
learns from his book, in rather a desultory and disorderly 
method, something about the way in which the attitude of 
people changed in England during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century towards, sin, salvation, and sex. Victorian 
Puritanism maintained that large numbers of people were 
destined to eternal damnation ; that salvation, which could 
be ensured only by strange and complicated methods, 
should be man’s chief object in life; that pleasure was bad, 
and that the pleasure to be obtained from sexual relations 
was peculiarly bad; that to examine the truth of any of 
these statements in books, pamphlets, or newspapers was 
immoral and should in most cases be prohibited by law. 
The psychological causes which led to the revolt against 
this tyrannous system of beliefs came, I think, from many 
directions. From one side they are closely connected with 
the immense impetus given to rationalism by Darwinism, 
of which I wrote the other day. The doctrine of Original 
Sin in its fall brought down with it a surprising amount 
of mental lumber. Mr. Kingsmill’s book helps one to seé 
the process beginning even in the mind of Dean Farrar. 
The Puritan sense of depravity is marked in his “ Eric,” 
which was published in 1858, and is still present in his “Life 
of Christ,’ published in 1874. But in 1874 the Dean had 
already begun to react against Puritanism and was 
denounced for denying the existence of hell and the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment. Even more interesting is 
Mr. Kingsmill’s demonstration of the conflict in the mind 
of such a man as Samuel Butler, who did as much perhaps 
as any man to cause the change from Puritanism to Im- 
puritanism, between the relics of his Puritan upbringing 
and his reaction against it. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 
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REVIEWS 
POET OR PEDANT? 


The Testament of Beauty. A Poem in Four Books. By ROBERT 
BRIDGES, Poet Laureate. (Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d.) 

poetical Works of Robert Bridges. Six vols. (Clarendon Press. 
6s. each. 


Dr. BRIDGES is a poet of great experience and great learning. 
Fate has been kind to him and given him opportunity over a 
great number of years to devote his energies to the pursuit 
of his art. We may doubt whether the original poetic in- 
stinct in him was very strong: in his early dramas there 
seems to be no inner compulsion ; there is nothing in them 
of humanfty or appealing beauty to urge us to overcome the 
obstacle of their idiom, which is the defunct idiom of another 
age, the terribly distant age of our grandfathers. But if 
there Was no inner compulsion there was always one passion 
which is a great compensation—the passion a good workman 
has in the use of his tools. Dr. Bridges has been sustained 
over a great number of years by his technical ability, and 
it is greatly to his credit that when he had wearied of per- 
fection in the old modes, he was not too proud to turn a 
quizzical eye on new modes. But by then his muscles had 
set. 

Let me make my meaning clear with ‘‘ The Testament 
of Beauty’ before me. This poem may be considered in 
three relations—those of manner, method, and matter. First 
as to method. It is written in a metre called by the poet 
himself ‘‘ loose alexandrines ’’—the lines, that is to say, are 
composed of twelve syllables each, but the accent is dis- 
tributed, not at regular intervals of six feet, as in a strict 
alexandrine, but irregularly among the twelve syllables ; 
thus :— 

“She is making such pother with that rubbishy straw.” 
The advantage of such a metre is that you can introduce 
into your verse the natural but irregular rhythm of speech 
as opposed to the regular but unnatural rhythms of normal 
verse. 

The object which the Poet Laureate aims at in his loose 
alexandrines is identical with that for which the advocates 
of Free Verse have struggled over a number of years. It is 
no secret that Dr. Bridges has watched these experiments 
with some interest, and a few years ago he delivered a 
lecture (since reprinted in his ‘‘ Collected Essays,’ Vol. II.) 
in which he attempted to get rid of the incubus of Free 
Verse. He succeeded largely by knocking down Aunt Sallies 
of his own erection ; that is to say, he took perfectly good 
examples of regular metre from Milton (who in some ways 
was the parent of Free Verse) and printed them as Free 
Verse. Of course, the effect was absurd. But to be cogent 
the Poet Laureate should have taken perfectly good examples 
of Free Verse and improved them by putting them into 
regular metre. The sane advocate of Free Verse does not 
deny the excellences of regular verse ; he merely claims that 
the difference between poetry and prose is one of essence 
and not of form, and that the poetic essence can be expressed 
in a variety of ways, some of which are regular, some 
irregular. The freedom he claims is merely the freedom to 
fit the manner to the matter. 

Dr. Bridges, by his experiments, acknowledges the need 
for a change. He achieves a change in his loose alexan- 
drines, but is it a change for the better? It is doubtful. 
His muse must still lie in the procrustean bed of twelve 
syllables and (presumably) six accents. Now if the aim in 
such a situation is to adopt or adapt the natural rhythms of 
speech, you have, to say the least of it, your work cut out. 
Rhythmical speech: rarely has so many as six accents to 
twelve syllables. This syllabic dragooning of speech rhythm 
in Dr. Bridges’s loose alexandrines results in clotted speech. 
We lose the expectancy of regular metres, and gain, not the 
ease of natural speech-rhythms, but these speech rhythms 
clipped and pruned like a cordon fruit-tree :— 

“°Tis of such absolute selfhood that it knoweth not 

parent nor offspring, and will abuse advantage 

of primogeniture, with long luxuriant boughs 

crowding in vain-glory to overshadow and quell 

its younger brethren... .” 

The natural way of writing this would be :— 
“Tt is [the nature] of such absolute selfhood that it 
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knows neither parent nor offspring, and will abuse the 

advantage of primogeniture, crowding in vain-glory to over- 

shadow and quell its younger brethren with its long 

luxuriant boughs.”’ 
Is anything lost in this translation? Nothing, so far as I 
can see, except self-consciousness, one of the faults which 
Dr. Bridges attributes to free verse. The manner is, in fact, 
pedantic, involving all the armoury of pedantry—inversions, 
circumlocution, fustian (‘‘ me-seemeth,’’ ‘‘anon,’’ ‘‘ to 
boot,’’ &c.), trite padding, and vain verbal play. 

Now as to the method. ‘‘ The Testament of Beauty ”’ is 
a metaphysical poem, in that it aims to give expression in 
verse to a train of reasoning. There are two ways of 
achieving this, which might be called the way of Lucretius 
and the way of Dante. The former is discursive amd descrip- 
tive, the latter intuitive and allegorical. Mr. Eliot, in his 
recent essay on Dante, has made it clear why the way of 
Dante is the way that should be the ideal of a modern poet. 
I have not space to repeat his arguments, and do not wish 
to, because anyone who cares about poetry and criticism 
should be induced to read them in their entirety. Perhaps 
the most important reason is, that Dante has a visual 
imagination, and nowadays poetry has become so unreal, 
and the public mind has become so weary and fogged, that 
only a poetry visual and intense, and immediate in its 
unfeflective appeal, will ever break through and become 
actual and active. 

The Lucretian method can have its sonorities and par- 
ticular beauties: it cannot have the wholeness-of-beauty 
of allegory. As I have said, the manner adopted by Dr. 
Bridges tends to defeat the possibility of rhythmical beauty. 
It sacrifices the expectancy of a regular measure without 
gaining the inevitability of direct emotional stress. What 
remains? There is metaphor, a powerful agent. But here, 
again, I find a defect in method. The true poetic metaphor, 
the Shakespearean metaphor, is a molten fusion of wide- 
fetched images; thought and image are fused into one 
emotional entity. It is all force and rapidity, a thunder- 
bolt. Now examine a typical passage from ‘‘ The Testament 
of Beauty ’? :— 


‘Look now upon a child of man when born to light, 
how otherwise than a plant sucketh he and clutcheth ? 
how with his first life-breath he clarioneth for food ! 
craving as the blind fledgelings in a thrush’s nest 
that perk their naked necks, stiff as a chimney-stack, 
food-funnels, like as hoppers in a corn-mill gaping 
for. what supply the feeder may shovel in their throats.” 


This might be described as a chain-metaphor, or, better, a 
chain-simile. A child: a plant: a clarion: a fledgling: a 
chimney-stack: a funnel: a hopper. The force of the 
passage is dissipated in a series of ‘‘ as’ similes, by a con- 
glomeration of discordant images, by the lack of any genuine 
emotion to fuse the series of images into one convincing 
metaphor. 

Finally, as to matter. The poem is divided inio four 
sections: Introduction, Selfhood, Breed, and Ethick. ‘Any 
adequate examination of the reasoning subsumed under 
these heads would involve much more space than is at my 
disposal. I can only be extremely general. The general 
impression given is one of remoteness from actuality. It is 
true that much contemporary material is dealt with—the 
problems of marriage and sex, for example. It is true also 
that abstract ideas are independent of time and occasion. 
But there is something dry and disdainful, ascetic and 
Calvinistic throughout—a lack of warmth and humanity. 
There is no consciousness of that horror of modern civiliza- 
tion, ‘with which the younger generation is afflicted. Dr. 
Bridges, in his complacency, can even defend modern 
warfare :— 


“And of War she would say: it ranketh with those things 
that are like unto virtue, but not virtue itself: 
rather, in the conscience of spiritual beauty, a vice 
that needeth expert horsemanship to curb, yet being 
nativ in the sinew of selfhood, the life of things, 
the pride of animals, and virtue of savagery, 
so long as men be savage such it remaineth ; 
and mid the smoke and gas of its new armoury 
still, with its tatter’d colours and gilt swords of state, 
retaineth its old glory untarnish’d—heroism, 
self-sacrifice, disciplin, and those hardy virtues 
of courage honour’d in Brasidas, without which 
man’s personality were meaner than the brutes.” 
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The fault here is a lack of experience. It is true that 
the Poet Laureate goes on to speak of ‘‘ sorrows which no 
glory of heroism can atone, horrors which to forget were 
cowardice and wrong,’’ but war is seen as a ‘‘ scourge of 
God,’ a just retribution for ‘‘ mankind’s crowded unclean- 
ness of soul.’’ A point of view more in accordance with 
reality would see only ‘‘ man’s inhumanity to man,”’ and 
instead of self-discipline and other reclusive virtues, would 
cry out for fearless freedom of thought and extreme action. 
For ‘‘ mid the smoke and gas of war’s new armoury ”’ there 
was simply no question of heroism, self-sacrifice, and dis- 
cipline. There was only a predetermined death, a waste 
of life without accompanying nobility, life given without 
strife or effort, nothing but machines and despair. There 
is still little else, and this testament of beauty, high and 
rare though it be, is too remote to comfort us. 

HERBERT READ. 


AN AMBASSADOR 


The Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil Spring Rice. 
by STEPHEN GWYNN. Two vols. (Constable. 42s.) 


Edited 


SPRING Rice started life with a rich equipment ; Irish blood, 
a Cumberland home, the best of English education. 
Throughout life he won the affection ef those who worked 
with him, and kept the affection of some of the most notable 
men and women both in the England and in the America 
of his time. He saw the round world, not as a mere tourist, 
hut as a resident in the most diverse and interesting of 
countries. And at the top of his powers he reached the top 
of his profession and was successful in the most important 
of embassies during the most critical years of modern 
history. 

Yet this book—a long book, with nearly a thousand 
pages consisting mainly of his own letters—gives the im- 
pression of a man looking out upon a darkening world and 
feeling nearly always out of sympathy with the peoples he 
had to live amongst. 

His fear and detestation of the imperialist policy of Ger- 
many runs as a refrain throughout the book and, after his 
early time in Berlin, oppressed him throughout his life. 
In 1897 he wrote from Berlin :— 

“If England is not prepared to pay blackmail, she must 


be prepared to defend herself—and one knows robbers are 
not very particular about the time or manner of attack.” 


In 1912 he was writing in just the same vein :— 

‘“I think moderate people should remember what the 
danger is, and be prepared to meet it. They know the 
typhoon season is coming on, and they should make up 
their minds what they will do and how they will do it.... 
If we fall, the fall is final. We are not like Russia or 
China ; we are a Parthenon, not a pyramid, and can we 
hope that Germany will repeat her error of 1871?” 

He longed to get away from Stockholm, partly because 
the Swedes seemed to him so subservient to Germany. 
‘*The Swedes pretend to be quite independent, but are 
really, morally speaking, a province of Germany.”’ 

And he longed to get away from Russia—‘ this awful 
place."" Whilst Liberal England was watching with pas- 
sionate and perhaps blind sympathy the tragic struggle of 
the Duma against the Tsarism, Spring Rice on the spot was 
following it, keenly, of course, but without any sympathy 
for either side and, it seems, without any profound under- 
standing of what was happening. To him, as an English 
gentleman, it was only ‘“‘a fight in the dark, in the mud, 
with weapons which don’t reach and which are innocuous 
when they do. No one seems to say an articulate word or 
to be moved by an intelligible or inspiring idea."’ : 

Not only abroad, but at home the outlook seemed to 
him dark and menacing :— 

‘‘I think it is very essential,’’ he wrote in 1910, ‘in 
view of the signs of the times in England that we” (‘‘we”’ 
meant ‘“‘ people who usually wear black coats’’) “ should 
be ready to take over all essential branches of labour if 
there is a general strike. .. . If not, we shall be beat.” 
Finally, at the end of his career as at the beginning, 

Spring Rice came to the one country outside his own where 
he was able to make personal friends, the country of the 
Lodges and the Roosevelts whose correspondence is one of 
the most interesting threads through this book. And there 
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his fears came true. As the editor says, no Ambassador 
unless it be Count Bernstorff, can ever have had a heayje, 
task than Spring Rice at Washington during the war year, 

The war chapters are, of course, the most important i. 
the book ; but here the editor’s contribution, purposely an; 
rightly kept to a minimum elsewhere, might well have bee, 
ampler and more accurate. Perhaps parts of the story hays 
been excised by a censor. As the book stands, no one un- 
familiar with the history of the economic blockade coy), 
well make out from these pages what were the main develop. 
ments and problems in this very important part of Spring 
Rice’s work: so that a part of his contribution to Anglo. 
American goodwill remains obscured. It would surely have 
been Worth giving some indication of such events ag om 
Order in Council of October 29th, 1914, and its embarrassing 
consequences: the seizure of the four food cargoes of the 
‘““Kim”’ case, the free passage of vast quantities of foog 
which we allowed in the winter of 1914, and the * Wi. 
helmina ” shipment of food consigned direct to Hamburg, 
or the agreements with the American exporters of copper 
and of cotton. The letters might, one would suppose, have 
thrown much more light than they do on Spring Rice’s cop. 
tribution as regards the cotton traffic, which we were detain. 
ing and buying in huge quantities after March, 1915, under 
the terms of the cotton agreement, months before cotton 
became liable to confiscation as contraband. But the letters 
do indicate how very real was the danger of a disaster in 
our relations with America, such as an embargo on exports 
of munitions to the Allies. It may be contended that Sir FE. 
Grey and the Ambassador stood sometimes for the wrong 
concessions ; but the need for a conciliatory policy and the 
formidable danger of American challenge were unquestion- 
able. The book helps to make this fact understood, and to 
show how great a service Spring Rice rendered, not only by 
the wise things he did, but still more by the unwise things 
that he prevented. 


THE COURTS OR THE CIVIL SERVICE? 


The New Despotism. By the RIGHT HON. LORD HEWART OF BURY, 
Lord Chief Justice of England. (Benn. 2is.) 


HERE in one week we have the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, no less, descending into the arena of public debate 
to warn the country against the ‘‘ new despotism ”"’ of the 
Government departments ; and the Government itself, still 
warm with the ardours of opposition, setting up a Commis- 
sion ‘‘ to inquire into the powers exercised by or on behalf 
of Ministers of the Crown by way of delegated legislation 
and judicial and quasi-judicial decisions.’ 

Lord Hewart’s subject coincides with the reference of 
Lord Donoughmore’s Commission. It deals, that is to say, 
with the tendency of recent administrative statutes to 
transfer the powers both of Parliament and of the judges to 
Government departments. As Lord Hewart demonstrates, it 
is becoming a matter of common form for Acts of Parliament 
to entrust a Minister not only with singularly wide rule- 
making authority—that is to say with generous powers of 
legislation—but also with what is in substance the judicial 
power of deciding without appeal in controversies arising 
between the department and the private citizen. He becomes 
judge, legislator, and executive authority in one. Lord 
Hewart has no difficulty in proving his case ; much of his 
material, drawn from modern Statutes and modern decisions, 
has already been placed before the public in the recent 
‘works of Dr. W. A. Robson and Dr. Port. There can be no 
dispute that our administrative legislation is coming to be 
based upon the two assumptions, that the machimery of 
Parliament is inadequate for the details of legislation, and 
that the common machinery of the law is unsuited to the 
decision of the very large number of questions affecting 
very poor people to which the carrying out of many of our 
modern Statutes gives rise. . 

Lord Hewart views both these assumptions with dis- 
quiet, and urges as a remedy a return to greater reliance 
upon the control of the Courts of Law. In considering his 
counsels it is evident that a clear line must be drawn be- 
tween the two very distinct subjects of administrative law- 
making and administrative judging. It is perhaps easier 
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‘“ BRITANNICA ” 


Reprinted by kind permission of THE OBSERVER 


For the Struidbrugs ‘* PUNCH’ never is as good as it 
yever was. They take the same view about every familiar 
topic and institution—as women, the rising generation, the 
church, the Stage, Parliament, the Times, and the ‘‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.’’ The latter is still as it has been 
for generations, a world’s book. After the War and the 
scientific revolution to serve living purposes, it had to be 
radically changed. 
* * * 

A few years ago the subject was re-examined. All the 
greater works of reference in the principal languages were 
prought under review. Evident, then, that the ‘* Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’’ like many other institutions since the 
War, would have to be recast frem top to bottom. Science, 
technics, economics, modern politics had to have a much 
larger place. By a whole corps of co-editors, and an unpre- 
cedented number of authoritative contributors the thing was 
done. The result is the new Fourteenth Edition. Con- 
structed within three years, as any work of this kind now 
has to be unless much of it is to be obsolete before it 
appears, it is not perfect. No such vast affair ever was or 
can be. And yet not a dozen persons living, if so many, 
ean claim an adequate acquaintance with its contents. 
4 few know that the more it is consulted in the coming 
years the more useful will it be found. 

* * * 

When total reconstruction was determined the cries and 
ululations of the Struldbrugs were quite anticipated. Some 
anonymous reviewers, whose extent of acquaintance with 
the twenty-four volumes must remain unknown, protest that 
the‘ Encyclopeedia Britannica ” is dreadfully Americanized. 
It is easy to show that the suggestion is singularly absurd. 
It is nothing new. It began over thirty years ago, when 
Horace Hooper crossed the Atlantic and revitalized the 
“Britannica ’’ when it was majestic but moribund by a 
temporary alliance with the Times. But for Anglo-American 
co-operation the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’’ on anything 
like its existing scale could not have been continued. It 
cannot be a merely insular publication. It is the chief organ 
of reference for nearly 200,000,000 English-speaking and 


English-reading people. Three-fourths of them live 
overseas, 
* * * 


The special needs of the 120,000,000 of English-speakers 
living in the United States receive their full due and no 
more. In a world’s book, the articles and features separ- 
ately planned and assembled by Mr. Hooper, the New York 
editor—responsible also for all the illustration—are a kind 
of American encyclopedia within a general encyclopedia. 
Could there be a better service to this side of the Atlantic? 
In the world to-day Europeans cannot know too much 
about America. Only narrow insularity could deny that 
America is at least twice as important in the world as it 
was twenty years ago and should have twice the relative 
space in any world’s book. 

* & * 

Then ‘‘Why call it ‘ Britannica’? *’ asks a vivacious 
critic of the better sort. Why? Because the great mass of 
the work has been produced by British experts under British 
editors. . Because immense is the total space devoted to 
England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland ; to Canada, - Australia, 
South Africa, India ; to every part, and to every intellec- 
tual interest, of the British Empire whether actually or 
historically regarded. Chauvinistic feelings, whether 
American or British, are necessarily expelled from a work 
of universal reference. 

* * * 

“Why ‘Britannica’? ’’ Well, for one example out of 
many, take Asia apart from India. The writers include Sir 
CHARLES ExLiot, Str HuGH CLIFFORD, Stk RONALD Storrs, SIR 
Percy Sykes, Sir Percy Cox, Sir ARNOLD WILSON, SIR 
CHaRLES BELL, Str Worstey Haic, Mr. St. Jonn Puttpy. All 
the chief contributors on Asia are distinguished servants 
of the Empire—except PROFESSOR KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE, 


of Yale, who writes about China with titles of study and 
experience doubly incontestable: 
* * * 

PROFESSOR EDDINGTON himself took charge of the depart- 
ment of Astronomy. Amongst his colleagues are Sir J. H. 
JEANS (Secretary of the Royal Society), Str FRANK Dyson 
(Astronomer Royal), Dr. KNox SHaw, of Radcliffe Observa- 
tory, With some American colleagues of equal rank like 
PROFESSOR HarRLowW SHAPLEY, of Harvard. To talk of 
‘* Americanization ’’ in that department is mere ‘ Nicht- 
Wissen,’’ to invoke a word more expressive than our term 
‘‘ ignorance.” 

* * * 

It is the same with the far wider subject—one might 
nearly say the all-encroaching subject—of Physics. In that 
sphere PROFESSOR ANDRADE is the organizing co-editor, and 
he has accomplished a wonderful feat of team-work. 
Amongst his experts are many names which every scientist 
knows to be renowned in connection with the marvellous 
history of modern Physics. Our own Sir J. J. THOMSON, Sir 
ISRNEST RUTHERFORD, SIR OLIVER LoDGE, Dr. F. W. ASTON, 
Proressor A. H. Compton. Amongst Continental masters, 
EINSTEIN himself, NIELS BOHR, MANNE SIEGBAHN, the Duc DE 
BROIGLIE, PROFESSOR JEAN PERRIN. Amongst Americans, such 
acknowledged and excelling men as MILLIKAN and MICHELSON. 
The co-editor for this department, PROFESSOR ANDRADE, has 
no living superior as a lucid expositor of the new science ; 
and he writes himself on the inwardness (nucleus) of the 
Atom ; on Radiation, and on Transmutation. 

% * *% 

Turn to the sciences of life. To’ say that ProFressor 
JULIAN HUXLEY has organized the department of Biology and 
Dr. LAZARUS-BARLOW that of Medicine, is to say enough to 
anyone competent to breathe a considered and considerable 
word about this new ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.”’ 

* * * 

To comment on all the other great names dealing with 
great subjects would take pages. You have Sir JOSIAH STAMP, 
Sm Otto NIEMEYER, StR RICHARD REDMAYNE, SIR HENRY 
Maysury, Mr. BERNARD SHAW, four members of the present 
Cabinet ; and the rest. Sirk Horace PLUNKETT, SIR ANDREW 
Hatt, and Sir JOHN RUSSELL are amongst the writers on 
Agriculture. The writers on the League of Nations and 
present international questions include Str ARTHUR SALTER 
and Lorp CeEciL, MONSIEUR JULES CAMBON and MONSIEUR 
ALBERT THOMAS, With Dr. Moritz BONN and others on the 
German side ; as well as Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. CHARLES HUGHES, 
Mr. Etrau Root, each of whom has been in turn Secretary 
of State in American Governments. 

% * * 

As a final detail note one typical touch going to the 
very root of what is most English, though of. historic and 
political significance for all English-speakers. Mr. FRANK 
Brrcw’s new group of five articles on ‘‘ The Cabinet,’’ 
‘* Prime Minister,’’ ‘ Privy Council,’’ ‘‘ Constitution of Great 
Britain,’ and ‘‘ Court of High Commission ’’ furnishes. what 
is not to be otherwise found in any book whatever yet 
published. So much for ‘“‘ Americanization ’ and the wails 
of the Struldbrugs. The hugest encyclopedia cannot .con- 
tain everything. Quite unavoidably many former subjects 
have .been condensed to make room for the new, .But in 
the General Index to this ‘‘ Britannica’ there are half a 
million references. British editors, writers, and workers 
with many European collaborators of signal repute, have 
produced the great bulk of its contents. It is a book for 
all the English-speaking peoples. And in matter and spirit 
it is a world’s book as well. sk & 


The Publishers of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica”’ are priviledged 
to reprint from the “ Observer”? this interesting and valuable exposition 
of the genesis and scope of the new Fourteenth Edition from the pen of 
Mr. J. L. Garvin, its distinguished Editor-in-Chief. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica Co., Ltd., Imperial 
House, Regent Street, London, W.I. 

ADVERTISER'S ANNOUNCEMENT 
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to see light upon the second than upon the first of these 
subjects. In the first place, it will be generally agreed that 
the present tendency to invest Ministers with judicial 
powers, if unavoidable in substance, is proceeding on most 
unsatisfactory lines ; we are at present engaged in endowing 
ourselves with most of the evils of that bogy droit adminis- 
tratif, without any of the palliatives by means of which 
the French have made it something to be envied. Nobody 
thinks that we can hand over to Quarter Sessions or to the 
King’s Bench Division all the countless questions which pre- 
sent themselves for decision every day under the Education 
Acts, the Housing Acts, the Public Health Acis, the Insurance 
and Pension Acts, in which the rights of individuals and of 
local bodies are at stake ; but we may agree with the Lord 
Chief Justice that into the adjudication of such questions 
there should be brought the maximum of publicity, 
uniformity, and fair procedure, and that these standards 
having been set up, there should in the last resort be access 
to His Majesty’s Judges to secure their observance. 

The subject of delegated legislation and the question of 
its suggested abuse offers greater difficulty. It is, no doubt, 
disconcerting to realize how remote and ineffectual is the 
popular control over the ever-multiplying regulations which 
govern our daily lives. But are these regulations in fact 
badly made—are they more numerous, more detailed, more 
arbitrary than is inevitable in our crowded, hurried, and 
complicated world? It may be so ; but Lord Hewart assumes 
it, without, as it seems to us, adequate proof or illustration. 

The most preposterous of our laws are the work, not 
of bureaucrats, but either, as in the case of the land laws, of 
the untrammelled genius of the legal profession, or, as in 
the case of the laws relating to liquor and gambling, of the 
tense compromises of popular passion. But let us assume 
that the ‘‘ Statutory Rules and Orders”? are bad work— 
redundant, pettifogging, and oppressive. It is difficult to 
see that Lord Hewart’s remedy carries us very far on the 
path towards salvation. Let us get back, he says, to the 
protection of the Courts ; Statutes are nowadays so liberally 
drafted in favour of the administration, that it is seldom 
possible for the private citizen to impugn the validity of 
departmental regulations on the ground of ultra vires. In 
many instances, for which Lord Hewart gives chapter and 
verse, the governing Statute goes so far as not only to em- 
power the Minister to vary the provisions of the Act itself, 
but expressly to invest any order made by him with the 
same unquestionable authority as if it were written in 
the body of the Statute. Suppose Parliament were to be 
persuaded to repeal all such extravagances, and to adopt 
some self-denying ordinance which set limits to its own im- 
pulse to delegate, it would then follow as a maiter of course, 
and no doubt with advantage, that jurisdiction to secure 
observance of these limits would lie with the Courts. But 
the whole crux lies in the framing of any such limits. Lord 
Hewart suggests that there should be set up in each House of 
Parliament a voluntary and unofficial committee to examine 
every Bill and to ask (1) does it confer, expressly or by im- 
plication, fresh powers upon the bureaucracy ; (2) if so, how 
does it seek to attain that end, and (3) is the method, or is the 
probable result, of such a kind that the fresh powers may 
evade either the control of Parliament or the jurisdiction of 
the Courts? In the normal case the committee will find that 
the Bill in fact undoubtedly confers fresh powers on the 
‘* bureaucracy "’; in future, as a result of the present ven- 
tilation of the question, it will no doubt usually be found 
that the powers delegated, though very wide, are so defined 
that it would not be impossible to exceed them, and there- 
fore not impossible for a Court of law to find that they have 
been exceeded. But in substance, how much better off should 
we be? What real contribution has been made to the sub- 
ject? The only service which the Courts can render is to 
secure obedience to a rule ; and no suggestion has yet been 
made as to what the rule should be. If the Royal Commis- 
sion comes to the conclusion that there is substantial ground 
for dissatisfaction with the manner in which delegated 
powers of legislation are executed, the remedy, it seems 
clear, will have to be sought in the establishment of some 
permanent body invested with powers of supervision and 
revision, which will look not at the form only, but at the 
substance and merits of all departmental regulations. 


KENYA 
Kenya: From Chartered Company to Crown Colony, By ¢ W 
HOBLEY, C.M.G. With a Foreword by the Ricgur Hoy 


W. G. A. ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. (Witherby. 16s.) 
Kenya Mountain. By E. A, T. DuTTON. With an Introduction by 
HILAIRE BELLOC. (Cape. 2ls.) ’ 


AMONG the numerous books about Africa which have lately 
appeared, these two are of special significance, for Kenya 
has, in the words of Mr. Ormsby Gore, ‘‘ become the mor 
controversial part of the British Colonial Empire,” and, a 
Mr. C. W. Hobley points out, “‘ to-day British Colonial Afriey 
offers more employment to young Englishmen than the Whole 
Indian Empire, and every year more and more Openings 
occur.”” It is in Kenya particularly that the traditional 
ideals of imperialism will have to be reconciled with other 
and more enlightened ideals. We found it difficult to open 
Mr. Hobley’s book without prejudice, for we had heard it 
recommended as an antidote to that of Dr. Norman Leys, 
We were resolved not to be won over from our support of 
Dr. Leys, who is a staunch centre-forward on the side of the 
angels. And then, in trying to be fair to Mr. Hobley (whose 
grammar is so shaky that he sometimes kicks a goal against 
his own side—as on page 243 where a sentence tells us the 
exact opposite of what its author intends), we find that his 
thirty years of experience have caused him to form, on the 
whole, really moderate views :— 


‘“‘ All the progress effected in Africa has been done by the 
brawn of the willing native and, if they [the natives] should 
ever combine in a policy of passive resistance, which God 
forbid, every European and Asiatic too would have to leave 
that country within a month.” 

** The colonists ... are, I believe, coming to realize that 
they have to justify themselves in the eyes of the civilized 
world.”’ 

This contrast between ‘‘ the colonists’? and “ the civilized 
world’ is piquant, and tends to confirm the evidence that 
Mr. Hobley is able to sympathize with the 24 millions of 
natives as well as ‘with the 1,750 white landholders. We do 
not altogether share his fascist, or public-school, view of the 
half-truth that 


‘* The game is more than the players of the game 
And the ship is more than the crew,” 
for we doubt whether it will solve the racial and other com- 
plexities of life in Africa. Nevertheless, these pages are to 
be recommended, for they are mostly occupied with an un- 
pretentious and straightforward account. of an active life 
in Kenya from 1890 onwards. 

Mr. Hobley’s life-work has been commemorated in the 
naming of Hobley Valley, at the foot of Mount Kenya, which 
lies almost on the equator and is over 17,000 feet in height. 
On December 3rd, 1849, the Rev. Lewis Krapf, from a distance 
of ninety miles, ‘‘ could see the Kegnia most distinctly, and 
observed two large horns or pillars, as it were, rising over 
an enormous mountain to the north-west of Kilimanjaro, 
covered with a white substance.’’ He was called a liar for 
his pains, but fifty years later Sir Halford Mackinder, after 
incredible hardships, stood, with his two Swiss guides, on 
the summit. And in January of this present year the peak 
was climbed for the second time by three young colonists. 
Mr. E. A. T. Dutton’s book is a necessary one, for it is the 
first to deal with its subject. It describes an expedition 
which he and a companion undertook in 1926. They just 
failed to reach the top of the mountain, but not for want of 
courage and enterprise. Mr. Dutton writes with a boyish 
exuberance only marred by occasional purple lapses— 
usually at sunset. It would take a Hudson or a Waterton to 
record perfectly such an extraordinary adventure, but Mr. 
Dutton’s account is fascinating, and often vivid. It brings 
home something of the stupendous ferocity of Nature, as in 
the mention of a glacier ‘littered with dead butterflies.” 
And how delightful the emotion of the native carriers watch- 
ing their white leader skating (‘‘dancing with knives on his 
feet’) on a frozen pond at an altitude of 16,000 feet! Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc contributes an introduction in which he 
declares his sympathy with ‘the native appreciation of 
spiritual influence in material things.” He says he has 
‘‘ never doubted either the good or evil influences underlying 
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trees, rocks, and wells.’’ We are thus enabled to relate 
Masailand to Lourdes. Mr. Melhuish’s photographs are large 
and numerous ; Many are magnificent. The book, which is 
well produced, ends with eight appendices by various com- 
petent hands. 


WILLIAM PLOMER. 


SOCIAL HISTORY 


Nursery Life Three Hundred Years Ago. By Lucy CRUMP. 
(Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 


THis book is mainly composed of extracts from the Journal 
of Jean Héroard, physician to the Dauphin, afterwards 
Louis XIII., from 1601 to 1610. Héroard, already elderly 
when Henri gave him charge of the infant, seems to have 
been a charming man ; he had acuteness of mind combined 
with simplicity of character, which gave him an instinctive 
understanding of children, and his theory of education, 
though it agrees well enough with those of Rabelais and 
Montaigne, was in advance of the general practice of his 
time. Not that he was given opportunities of experimenting 
in this department on the Dauphin—that prince was catered 
for in the best traditional style by a governor who might, 
and often did, beat him severely, but who might not remove 
his hat in his presence. When he was six years old, a 
regular tutor was appointed. ‘‘ After breakfast, M. des 
Yvetaux gave him his first lesson . . . he set him the follow- 
ing written question to answer: Should churchmen be called 
to the council of princes, and what was his opinion? ‘I 
don't know,’ said the Dauphin.”’ 

As he showed the usual intellectual numbness of the 
Bourbon young, and had all their deadly pride of race with- 
out the force of character which in the great members of 
the family compensated for these disabilities, it is easy to 
see that under a regime of ceremonial and whippings and 
incomprehensible instruction Louis XIII., a pathetic figure 
in later days, was pathetic even in the nursery. There is 
one interesting point on which this early record throws light. 
It seems that from earliest childhood the unfortunate boy 
was fastidious, and that the language and habits of his 
associates—whose general filthiness Mrs. Crump awfully 
hints at—were almost as objectionable to him as they would 
have been to a visitor from the twentieth century ; perhaps 
this innate and early wounded refinement explains his later 
curious baulking sexual life which so puzzled his courtiers 
and made it impossible for either man or woman satisfac- 
torily to hold him. 

It was an extraordinary household ; those of Henri’s 
bastards whose mothers were of high enough rank shared 
in everything, and ‘were called féfé and sau-seu by the 
Dauphin, who reserved mon frére and ma seur for his 
legitimate brothers and sisters. He once explained the posi- 
tion: ‘‘Someone said to the Dauphin that Cesar and 
Alexandre Vendéme were his brothers. ‘O yes, but a 
different breed of dogs.’ ‘And M. de Verneuil?’ ‘Oa 
different breed again. He's his mother’s. I am of quite a 
different breed. ...°’ ‘ Which is the best breed, Monsieur? ’ 
‘Mine, and then féfé Vendéme’s and féfé Chevalier’s, and 
then féfé Verneuil’s ; and as for that little Moret, he’s lower 
than dirt.’ ’’ There were also numbers of noble children who 
were sent to be brought up with the Dauphin, and atten- 
dants and attendants’ attendants, the whole making up a 
crazy sort of hugger-mugger boarding-school. Henri, pas- 
sionately paternal, visited them from time to time, and, 


adored by them all, was apt to make them cry.° A clear . 


picture of him emerges, a delightful person. Mrs. Crump’s 
main interest, however, is in domestic details, what they 
ate, what they ate it with, how they dressed, what toys they 
had, how often they washed, and so on, questions which 
have a tantalizing interest for everyone except the austerer 
kind of historian. Her research into these matters has been 
considerable, and has produced some interesting informa- 
tion, particularly about food and the care of the person, but 
her book suffers, as seems inevitable in ‘‘ social ’’ histories, 
from vagueness of outline and a general scrappiness and 
untidiness. There are some pretty photographs of seven- 


teenth-century toys. 
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THE BATTLE CONTINUES 


The Best Poems of 1929. Selected by THOMAS MOULT. 
6s.) 

Hogarth Living Poets: Transitional Poem. By C. Day LEwis : 
The Family Tree. By WILLIAM PLOMER ; King’s Daughter, 
By V. SACKVILLE-WEST ; Cawdor. By ROBINSON Jerrgps. 
Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 6s.) 

Driven. By LEROY MACLEOD. (Knopf. 6s.) 

Meditations of a Cotton Spinner. By T. B. LEWIS. (Hopkinsop. 
6s.) 


(Cape, 


THe Old Moore of the poetic world, Mr. Moult, appears 
again, bringing with him his observations on the state of 
things. The defect in his plan is that best poems do not 
always establish themselves at once ; or, as the saying is, a 
poem has to grow up. What at first may not be consonant 
with our tastes and beliefs may in twenty years emerge ag 
the light of the age. Mr. Moult says that the long poem is 
coming back. The ghosts of the authors of ‘‘ Festus” and 
‘‘ Thalaba *’ smile upon him. Meanwhile, we do not quite 
rejoice in the trailing lengthiness of some of his poets. They 
do not write well enough. We mean that there is either an 
overstrain of sense, as in this stanza, 
““The tempest yawned 
In my face, replete 


With merriment, and spawned 
A dead thing at my feet’”’; 
or else a false polish of words,— 
‘‘The glamorous treachery of bugles blowing, 
And banners beating in their hearts like flame.” 

However, here are examples of Vachel Lindsay, W. H. 
Davies, Edna Millay, Carl Sandburg, A. E., Robert Frost, 
IX. A. Robinson, D. H. Lawrence, Edgar Lee Masters, and 
Siegfried Sassoon, with many others of the older and 
younger schools. The new-comers, as far as this survey 
permits an opinion, are not producing a new poetry, and 
their individual quality is hard to come at. It is strange 
that all the restlessness over subject and versification does 
not result in more powerful appeals to the reader. We seek 
poets for their several personalities ; we wish to know the 
author without looking at the signature ; but these “ Best 
Poems *’ do not reveal any fresh certainty of that sort. 

Mr. William Plomer, who also writes his own prose, 
is not in the ‘‘ Best Poems,” or that remark would have 
required an exception. He is as recognizable, when he 
speaks in verse, as Will and Mary on the coin. His impres- 
sions are sharp and his general design in a poem is purposed 
and accomplished. The only awkwardness that his verse 
has for the reviewer is a doggerel habit, which gives this 
effect now and then:— 

“Yet through these various men one thought survives, 

Takes hope from tears and on disaster thrives, 

The idea that in a nation more than two or three 

Ought to be civilized and can perhaps be free.” 
If he had omitted ‘‘ the idea’’ and ‘‘ perhaps,’’ the effect 
would be simpler and swifter. Mr. Plomer has variety. 
For instance, some of his new poems are on Japan. His 
Japan includes the old, elegant, bamboo-and-pilgrim country 
and the new one which wears the plus-fours. He sees and 
communicates both in his candid and exploring speech. He 
will not tolerate counterfeits in life or letters. His mind 
burns through them like oxy-acetylene. 

Mr. Jeffers moves in his own peculiar way. He should 
be read. He suffers in our reading from his desire, or im- 
pulse, to make our flesh creep. His unfortunate characters 
undergo appalling tortures. They are highly strung, and 
one of them may well remark :— 

“I’ve never found the little garden-flower temperance 

In the forest of the acts of God. . . Oh no, all’s forever there, 

all wild and monstrous 

Outside the garden : long after the white body beats to bone 

on the rock-teeth the unfed spirit 

Will go screaming with pain along the flash of the foam, 

gnawing for its famine a wrist of shadow, 

Torture by the sea, screaming your name. 

things.” 
Mr. Jeffers has great scenic qualities, and the wind blows 
loud among his mountain forests. It is the want of hope 
and humour (are they one?) that prevents him from being 
everybody’s poet. 
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Expressing many moods in a series of semi-detached 
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RUSSIA 


TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY 
By E. J. DILLON _ Illustrated 16s. net 


“If there is to-day alive a person not of Russian 
birth who may be said to know Russia and the 
Russian people, that person is Dr. E. J. Dillon.” — 
Sunday Times. 
Dr. Dillon has been closely acquainted with 
Russian affairs for fifty years. He has been editor 
of a Russian newspaper, private adviser to Count 
Witte, a Russian University Professor, a friend of 
Tolstoy, a pall bearer at Dostoevsky’s funeral. His 
book makes astonishing reading: and he gives the 
Jacts. 








q@, THIS NOVEL MAKES A _ DISTINCT 

IMPRESSION. NEITHER IN FORM NOR 

MATTER CAN PRECEDENT BE FOUND FOR 
IT.,—LIFE AND LETTERS 


LIVING 


By HENRY GREEN 7s. 6d. net 


“The book deals with a group of workmen in a 
Birmingham factory, and their womenfolk. .. . 
Mr. Green is an artist. He seeks beauty and dis- 
covers it . . . The style forms a natural harmony 
with the speech of the workmen. The conversa- 
tions are almost poetry. And at the same time, 
the reader knows instinctively, they are real.”— 
Life and Letters. 





THE FIERY WAY 
By FRANZ SCHAUWECKER 6s. net 


A German ‘‘ War-Book ” without obscene dialogue 

and without Grand Guignol melodrama. A record 

of spiritual, as well as physical, experience, set 

down with rare poetic power. Translated by 
T. W. H. Holland. 


THE SOLDIER’S WAR 
Edited by JOHN BROPHY 6s. net 


A prose anthology of War literature, including long 

passages by Blunden, Montague, Mottram, Bar- 

busse, Zweig, and nine others. Frontispiece by 
Eric Kennington. 














A COUNTRYMAN’S 
DAY BOOK 


Compiled by Col. C. N. FRENCH 6s. net 


An anthology of country lore and weather sayings, 
arranged according to the calendar, and illustrated 
with drawings from medizval sources. Bound in 
tapestry. | The entries for December alone make 
this the Christmas book for all country-lovers. 


THE SHAKESPEARE 
SONGS 


With Introduction by WALTER DE LA 
MARE 5s. net 


This is the first time that the Songs from the plays 

have been gathered into one volume, and edited 

with full notes, glossary, bibliography, and index 
to first lines. Edited by Tucker Brooke. 
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| Buccaneers, Corsairs, Filibusters: 


By 
(5) MAURICE BESSON 


5] Recommended by the Book Society 
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A) 
iA This volume may well lay claim to be the most 2 
i] beautiful book of the autumn publishing season. iA] 
Gi It is at any rate the Pirate Book of the year, an i] 
fl account of the lives and exploits of the most A] 
fl famous buccaneers in the West Indies. At a fl 
6] time when peace made Europe seem unexciting, al 
. lively spirits were attracted by the glamour of 
5) the New World in the Tropics, where boldness (] 
(5) and lack of scruple yielded a rich reward. Here (5) 
9) are real pirates, which should be compared with 9) 
I) their brethren of A High Wind in Jamaica. A 
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[6] With 5 colour plates and 140 half tones, 4to, 
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“A Literary Masterpiece” 


THE WOMEN 
OF CAIRO 


By 
GERARD DE NERVAL 


Translated with an Introduction 
By ConraD ELPHINSTONE. 
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(=) Sunday Times: ‘ It may best be described as a 

=) vision of dreamland seen through the eyes of a 

el dreamer, for the Orient he so loved and depicted 
with such exquisite grace is a thing of the past. 

=) Beneath the magic pen of De Nerval that now 

=) extinct life lives with an existence at once real 

(=) and phantasmagoric. There is about the whole 

=) book a curious incommunicable atmosphere which 

| differentiates it from any other of the kind to 
which it belongs. Both an historical document 

5 and a literary masterpiece.”’ 
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pieces, Mr. Day Lewis reminds us in his dryness and definite 
thoughts of Mr. Plomer. He, too, does not always make his 
verse as clear a medium as he might. There is still in a 
reader’s mind an instinct against unnecessary harshness of 
tune, in any kind of verse, and this kind of writing seems 
merely self-defeating by reason of its clashing sounds :— 


‘““When honeysuckle and summer 

Suffocate the lane, 

That sulky boil was broken 
And I at last a man. 

I'd have stripped off my skin to 
The impacts of hate and love— 

Rebel alone because I 
Could not be slave enough.” 


We have almost crowded out the respect due to Miss 
Sackville-West’s somewhat slight and arcadian ‘‘ King’s 
Daughter ’’—a successor, but not at all a sequel, of ‘‘ The 
Land.’’ Mr. Macleod hammers away at us with too much 
exclamatory language to leave behind an impression of 
imaginative depth, but he observes the world, especially the 
American farmer’s world, with avidity. Mr. T. B. Lewis has 
practised the gentle art of noting his thoughts in sonnet and 
other forms, and has at times advanced into a bolder poetry. 
He, indeed, has a real strength of experience in him, and 
‘* grows to a point’’ in a fashion now and then suggesting 
Thomas Hardy. We may mention one of his poems—‘ The 
Cotton Manufacturer’s Lament, 1921 °’—as a Best Poem of 
1929. 


ATTILA 


Attila: The Scourge of God. By MARCEL BRION. 
HAROLD WARD. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 


RELIABLE materials for a life of Attila hardly exist. The Huns 
were without literature of any kind; the contemporary 
Latin and Greek authorities are most inadequate. M. Brion 
has not been deterred; his biography, translated into 
English, makes a book 278 pages long. 

If we know little about the Huns and less about Attila, 
we have one compensation. The nomads of Central Asia 
have all conformed to one essential type. Everything goes 
to show that they changed little in appearance or habits 
from the fourth century to the nineteenth. We can fill in 
the detail of the Hun invasions from our knowledge of their 
latter-day kinsmen, the Tekke Turkoman or the Kirghiz. 
The exploits of Hun cavalry will seem more actual, though 
not less asfonishing, if we remember that a Turkoman’s 
horse gallops best after seven to fourteen miles, and thinks 
nothing of racing 120 miles in a single day. This is well 
attested fact. If M. Brion was in need of local colour, such 
analogies would have provided him with plenty. His 
method has been different. 

His book is without bibliography or references of any 
kind ; he seems, however, to have used the romantic Byzan- 
tine chroniclers of the sixth century, the hagiographers of 
the ninth without ever doubting their word ; where these 
have failed, his invention has supplied the rest. Of Pope 
Leo’s meeting with Attila in 452—a meeting of which no 
descriptions have survived—he writes: ‘‘ No one will ever 
know what passed between these two.’’ This admission 
makes us gasp. On every other like occasion M. Brion has 
always known. He describes conversations, he penetrates 
into the inmost secrets of men’s hearts ; in his omniscience 
he is either more or less than a historian ; he is either a god 
or that hybrid beast—a writer of historical romance. 

We are given one authentic glimpse of the strange life 


Translated by 


of Attila and his horde. This is in the ‘‘ Journal ”’ of Priscus,. 


who was there as secretary to an embassy in 448. Had he 
kept to authorities of this class, M. Brion would have made 
a better, though a much shorter, book. 

We learn from him that ‘‘the art of the Byzantine 
cuisine was in making every dish as unlike as possible to 
the thing it actually was: meats were cut up and trimmed to 
resemble fish, desserts were disguised as vegetables, and so 
on, full play being allowed to the chef’s extraordinary 
wealth of imagination.’’ M. Brion’s work would have been 
reckoned a masterpiece in this singular school. By the 
exercise of his imagination, he has concocted an amazing 
and deceptive dish. 
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STATESMEN AND IDEALISTS 
Sir George Parkin. A Biography. By SIR JOHN Witrisoy 


(Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 
The Earl of Halsbury. By A. WILSON-Fox. (Chapman & Haj 
30s.) : 
From Day to Day, 1916-1921. By VISCOUNT SANDHURST. Arnold 
18s.) ; 


Lord Carmichael of Skirling. A Memoir prepared by his Wipr 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 21s.) 


OF this bunch of biographies and memoirs, by far the finest 
from every point of view is the late Sir John Willison’s lif. 
of Sir George Parkin, which is both well written and com. 
prehensive. Parkin was a man of great vitality and an 
even greater enthusiasm, whether his ideal was the better. 
ment of Canadian education or the furtherance of the 
Imperial Federation League. He was a born orator, but 
never descended to the tempting level of the demagogue - 
and if his ideals were not (as, for instance, in his Head. 
mastership of Upper Canada College) always supported by 
ability to carry out the finicking but necessary details of 
fact, they were at any rate transmitted to the minds of 
the thousands of people all over the world whom he 
enthralled with his forceful speeches. 

The Imperial Federation League was really a lost cause 
from the beginning, and it was for Parkin the field of a swift 
but losing battle. His greatest work came later in life, when 
he was chosen as first administrator of the Rhodes Trust, 
and undertook that gigantic task with a perseverance which 
well merited the success which followed it. At the end of his 
life he had friends all over the world, and not the least 
interesting passages in the book are those giving valuable 
extracts from his correspondence with such people as Lord 
Milner, Lord Minto, Thring of Uppingham, and many 
others. ; 

Mrs. Wilson-Fox has made a valiant attempt to main- 
tain an even level of interest throughout her lengthy life of 
Lord Halsbury, but she can only be said to have in part suc- 
ceeded. The early chapters, notably that dealing with the 
newspaper campaign run by him and his father in the 
STANDARD against the Repeal of the Corn Laws (truly Hals- 
bury was epic in his longevity !), are excellent, as are those 
also dealing with his early experiences at the Bar. But later 
one is lost in arid descriptions of various cases and legal 
judgments, the assimilation of which can only be of interest 
to the student and the specialist. Halsbury emerges from 
these pages as a very true-blue Tory with the saving grace 
of a sense of humour. His work as Lord Chancellor can 
call forth little but admiration. It was he who put in the 
arduous spade-work that enabled the important Evidence 
in Criminal Cases Bill to become law ; and to him, too, we 
owe those thirty majestic tomes which form ‘‘ The Laws of 
England.’’ All this we may grant to Mrs. Wilson-Fox’s 
eulogistic pen. But not even her carefully screened partisan- 
ship can make the action of Halsbury and his diehard 
friends in the 1911 Parliament Act crisis appear anything 
but ridiculous in that wholesale inability (or refusal) to see 
that the game was up. It was perhaps the only time in 
ninety-eight years that his sense of humour utterly failed 
him. 

‘‘ No one in the front Opposition bench except Halsbury, 
who is ninety-four and deaf.’’ Thus Viscount Sandhurst in 
1918, a Lord Chamberlain right in the thick of England’s 
wartime problems. This second volume of his diary con- 
firms the atmosphere established in the first, that of @ 
nation living amiably in a nightmare. It really forms an 
admirable commentary on the period, rather after the 
manner of back numbers of PuncH, though naturally much 
more at the heart of things than that paper. 

The most interesting pages in the memoir of Lord Car- 
michael are those dealing with his trying Indian Governor- 
ship (ably written by Mr. W. A. J. Archbold), and, more 
especially, those by Dr. Tancred Borenius on his art collec- 
tions. He seems to have been very nearly the perfect 
collector, alike from his ‘‘ extraordinary catholicity .- - 
and... his insistence on an esthetic quality in the object 
of his quest.”” Mere antiquity or value were not sufficient. 
There are numerous and excellent reproductions of some of 
his treasures, including the exquisite ‘‘ Virgin and Child, 
attributed to Piero di Lorenzo. 
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BOOKS 


THE BEST PRESENTS AND 
THE EASIEST SHOPPING 
You have only to tell us what books to send 
to your friends and to give us your cards to 
go with them. Our Christmas Catalogue, which 
will be ready soon, will help you to choose. 
May we send it? 

John and Edward Bumpus, Ltd. 

350, Oxford Street, London, W.1 
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245 pp.; cloth, 7s. 6d. net, by post 8s. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF 





NATIONAL DIFFERENTIATIONS 


By NICHOLAS PETRESCU, Ph.D. 


HIS book attempts to find the scientific reading 
To national phenomena through an objective inter- 
pretation of the conditions underlying them, It 
| forms a sociological view of modern civilization, and 
| makes for a better understanding of the relations 
| between the various nations of the world. The work 
| is intended to appeal to the general educated reader 
i 


interested in social problems, and especially to 
students of international co-operation. 


London: WATTS & CO., Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 











THE STATISTICAL 
METHOD IN ECONOMICS 


By P. SARGANT FLORENCE, Professor of 
Commerce in the University of Birmingham. 
25s. net. 

** Let no one be deterred from the study of his treatise. 
It relates to many subjects which are brought together 
by a very systematic tabular scheme.’’—A. L. Bow ey, 
in Nation. ‘‘ Apart from its extraordinary value as an 
exposition of statistical method, this volume is a plea that 
observation and management should precede any attempt 
to propound economic law.’’—Sir Leo Cuiozza Money, 
in Daily Herald. ‘‘ Deserves every possible credit—much 
excellent material . . . both interesting and important.” 

New Statesman. 


THE ECONOMICS OF 
INHERITANCE 


By JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, B.Sc. (Econ.) 
12s. 6d. net. 
This book answers two main questions; first, how 
important is inheritance of property as a factor in the 
unequal distribution of wealth; second, is it essential as 
an incentive to the maintenance and growth of capital? 
The effects of the death duties are also considered in some 
detail. The author’s view is that a more equal distribu- 
tion of wealth is as important as an increase in production, 
and that these two objects are not opposed. 








We have also just published BUSINESS ECONOMICS, 
by Tuomas Beacu, B.Com., and Doucras H. Smita, 
B.Sc. (Econ.), 3s. 6d. net, a text-book for those who wish 
to understand the working of the ‘‘ business machine ’’; 
and PRACTICAL ECONOMICS, by Harotp E. Batson, 
Lecturer at the London School of Economics, 6d, net, 
an introduction to economics at an amazingly low price. 
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Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 

















“TRANSAT ” 
the open Sesame 


ALGERIA, TUNISIA, 
MOROCCO, THE SAHARA 


No lands offer you such a field 
for a winter holiday—but you 
must get to the South. 


Intense sunshine — Cloudless skies. 
Oceans of golden sand. Flower-decked 
oases, “Arabian Nights” cities of 
central Sahara, Imperial cities of 
Morocco, Palaces and Fountains, 
Mosques and Minarets, an unfolding 
anorama of bewildering sights—more 
Gea than the East. 


NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


Whether you wish to arrange an in- 
dependent private tour, or a grand 
luxe tour of your own devising, to 
use your own car, to take seats in the 
fixed itinerary coaches, to make a 
combined Rail and Car tour, to make 
a desert crossing—the “ Transat ” 
has irreproachable arrangements— 
and its famous 44 “ Transatlantique ” 
hotels that have made all this possible. 


Write for booklet, “The Magic of Islam.” 
Compagnie Générale 


TRANSATLANTIQUE Ld. 
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NOVELS 


Sheep’s Head and Babylon. 

Head. 7s. 6d.) 

Nine of these stories are historical, and nine modern. 
The historical are mystic (‘‘ Sheep’s Head and Babylon’), 
gruesome (‘‘ The Pond’’), tragic (‘‘ The Folding Dovors’’), 
romantic (‘‘ Miranda’’), rococo (‘‘ The Triumph of Mrs. 
Westfield *’), and farcical (‘‘A Matrimonial Entangle- 
ment:’’). The time and place, usually England or France in 
the eighteenth century, once more give Miss Bowen a chance 
to display her love of bits of colour and coy dialogue, her 
preciosity, which, like her style, is not of the highest order. 
But some of her effects are rather good. The modern stories 
are not without ideas. The best of them, ‘‘ Mrs. Honeton at 
the Flower Show,” deals with a mother’s loyalty to a young 
woman who has been rejected by her son. The whole atmo- 
sphere is well done. But in ‘‘ Crowd With Flags ”’ the story 
is stretched too tight over the idea. ‘‘ The Wall”’ is good. 


IN BRIEF 


By MARJORIE BOWEN. (The Bodley 


. * * 
Novels, By JULES VERNE. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
This volume contains five of the novels, ‘*‘ Twenty 


Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,’’ ‘* Around the World in 
Eighty Days,’ ‘‘Floating Island,’’ ‘‘The Blockade Runners,”’ 
and ‘*‘ Hector Servadac.’’ The fact that we have since had 
in Mr. Wells a far greater writer in the same genre, or 
that the Graf Zeppelin puts a girdle round the earth in much 
less than eighty days, does not really spoil Jules Verne. 
Steamers and trains are at least as romantic as airships. 
Besides, the atmosphere remains. And Phileas Fogg is a 
priceless Englishman. Listen to him: ‘‘ ‘ A true Englishman 
doesn’t jake when he is talking about so serious a thing as 
a wager!’ replied Phileas Fogg, solemnly.’’ The book is 
funny in many ways. 


. . . 


The Apes. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. (Faber & Faber. 6s. 

Mr. Phillpotts’s satire is at least generous. He stands 
up for the right things, the abolition of war, the equality of 
the sexes, freedom of thought, the necessity for considering 
the individual as part of the race in evolution, and so on. 
But. his satire is not very good. His attitude is neither new 
nor distinctive ; and he seems rather to miss the point of this 
kind of satire. For example, on the prehistoric day when 
the monkeys, then the lords of creation, assemble in council, 
and the seven wise apes declare their views and projects 
of reform, one pleads for the cultivation of the land, another 
for the courting and not the capture of the female, a third 
expounds the doctrine of evolution. But cultivation, court- 
ship, and evolution are already part of our thought and 
practice. The best satiric effect is in the epilogue, the shoot- 
ing of the monkey by the man he is ready to worship. 

. . . 
The Courts of the Morning. By 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN BUCHAN. Hodder & 

This is an excellent adventure story, distinct from a 
thriller, although it is full of mysteries, intrigues, and hair- 
breadth escapes. The scene is set in Olifa, a South American 
Republic, where a group of adventurers, inspired by the 
noblest ideals, machinate a successful revolution. It is 
scarcely possible in the space to describe the intricacies of 
motive, the realistic geographical and military fictions, the 
vicissitudes of fortune, which make Mr. Buchan’s book so 
enchantingly preposterous. The central figure is the 
Gobernador of the Gran Seco province, with its copper mines, 
from which all the wealth of Olifa is derived. The 
Gobernador already practises what Mr. Bertrand Russell 
hints may one day be practised by civilized States. From 
El Pais de Venenos (The Poison Country), in the north-east, 
he obtains a drug which, prepared in one form, takes the 
heart out of his Indian mine labourers but increases their 
physical strength, and, prepared in another form, subdues 
the will of his white managers (the Conquistadors) but 
stimulates their mental activity. To overthrow this 
iniquitous administration and win the Gobernador’s splendid 
genius over to democracy is the aim of a small band of 
Olifero, Scottish and American adventurers. They wage war 
with their guerilla horsemen against the mechanized regular 
army under General Lossberg ; and then the Air Force and 


the Navy are involved. It is all capital sport. If the 
‘‘ ideas’ grate, they need not be taken too seriously. The 


characterization and the writing are adequate. 
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Lot 69, By JOHNSTON SMITH. (Mathews & Marrot. 7s. 6d.) 


This novel is about a magic ring, which has the Property 
of making those who wear it infatuated with the nearest 
member of the opposite sex. So the professor falls in Joye 
with his maid, his widowed sister with the secretary, and gp 
on. The fun is not bad. Unfortunately, Mr. Smith forces it 
without ever succeeding, in spite of all the opportunities he 
gives himself, in making it really joyous. He opens many 
of his chapters with long general observations, which are 
not as bright and funny as they were meant to be, If his 
dialogue is occasionally witty, it is often interminable. But 
his people are nice: three jolly girls, an unworldly pro- 
fessor who is really all there, a wealthy and warmhearteq 
relation from Australia, and the usual breezy young man, 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
PLAY OF THE HAND AGAINST 
A SUIT DECLARATION (1) 


HAVE been asked several times recently what general 
principles should apply when one is playing the 


THE 


hand against an adverse suit declaration; and, 
particularly, what one’s’ opening lead _ should be. 


‘“ When I am opening the attack against a No-Trumper,” 
Says one of my correspondents, ‘‘I know usually what to 
do: either I must open the suit which has been called by my 
partner, or I must lead the fourth best card, or an honour, 
of my own best suit. But I nearly always find myself 
stumped as to how to open up the game when my adver- 
saries have declared trumps. Are there no simple rules that 
you can give us? ”’ 

The answer, I think, is that this particular element of 
the game is certainly not reducible to ‘‘ simple rules.”’ The 
only thing one can say with certainty (as has been remarked 
in other contexts) is that there is nothing certain to be said. 
At the same time, I can, perhaps, offer some suggestions, 
in this and subsequent articles, which will enable those who 
are confronted with this ever-recurring problem to tackle it 
more confidently next time they meet with it. 

I would point out, first of all, that the problem is really 
a two-fold one. The leader, that is, must ask himself these 
two questions: (1) how many tricks is it imperative for 
me to attempt to make? (2) what line of play will afford 
me the best chance of making that number of tricks? 

As regards (1), one can speak more or less dogmatically. 
It should be borne in mind that one’s campaign is directed, 
not to one single objective, but to a series of objectives ; and 
that some of these are more important than others. The 
most important objective, obviously, is to prevent one’s 
adversaries from making game. The next most important 
objective is to prevent their making their contract. (I dis- 
tinguish between these two because situations often arise in 
which one has the choice of alternative lines of play: a line 
of play which will save the game, but which will enable 
one’s adversaries to make their contract ; and a line of play 
which affords one an opportunity of defeating the coniract, 
at the cost, if it fails, of the loss of the game. In such cases 
the former line of play should obviously be chosen.) The 
third objective, where it is certain that neither of the first 
two can be attained, is to prevent one’s adversaries from 
making a slam. Or alternatively, the third objective, where 
it is certain that both the first two can be attained, is to 
defeat the contract by as many tricks as possible. In the 
first instance, then, one’s plan of campaign will depend 
upon the relative urgency of these various objectives, 
account being taken (1) of the calls which have preceded the 
declaration ; (2) of the declaration itself ; (3) of the state of 
the score; and (4) of the known psychology and idiosyn- 
cracies of the various players. 

And now arises the second question: how, once the 
objectives in view have been determined upon, 1s — 
to attempt to attain them? I will try to show next — 
that the opening lead, and the plan of campaign which it is 
the leader’s job to formulate, will depend upon Rang Aeg-omriry 
importance of the various ‘‘ tactical elements "’ in his han : 
And by ‘ tactical elements * I mean the various features ~ 
the hand—quick tricks, establishable tricks, singletons, an 


so forth—which are important from an attacking point of 


view. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE 
CONVERSION AFTERTHOUGHTS—5% 


O market in a new Government stock has ever 
N veered with so feeble a display of interest as that 

in the 5 per cent. Conversion Loan 1944-64. Desul- 
tory dealings began in the fully paid scrip at } discount, 
and in the partly paid at 4 discount. This was not sur- 
prising because no issue of a Government loan has ever 
been so bungled. Whatever Mr. Snowden may say, the 
£233 millions response to this loan (£154 millions in cash 
and £79 millions in 5} per cent. Treasury bonds 1980) has 
fully convinced the City that the placing of £30,000,000 
stock at } discount among favoured capitalists was an 
unnecessary and wasteful expedient. Moreover, the falling 
away of discount rates this week to 5 per cent. and under, 
in face of a restricted supply of bills and a steady Conti- 
nental demand for them, has made an early reduction in 
Bank rate from 6 per cent. to 5} per cent. almost certain, 
and has further persuaded the City that Mr. Snowden acted 
hastily, or was suffering from an attack of nerves, in offer- 
ing 5 per cent. Conversion Loan at par with a minimum 
life of fourteen years. Allowing for the £79 millions 5} per 
cent. Treasury bonds tendered for conversion, there will 
be £55.7 millions 5} per cent. Treasury bonds and £31.4 
millions of 8 per cent. Exchequer bonds and 4} per cent. 
Treasury bonds remaining to be redeemed in 19380—a total 
of £87.1 millions. If these amounts are repaid in cash 
there will be nearly £67 millions left of the cash subscrip- 
tions to the 5 per cent. Conversion Loan. Unless Mr. 
Snowden has other intentions, this surplus, when the stock 
is fully paid up on February Ist, 1930, will go towards a 
reduction in the floating debt which at November 9th 
stood at £836,500,000, which was exactly £67 millions 
higher than it was a year ago. 

* * * 

It does not appear to be appreciated that the new 
5 per cent. Conversion Loan does nothing to meet the 
problem of 5 per cent. War Loan. Government credit 
cannot improve while there is about £2,000 millions of 5 per 
cent, War Loan 1929-47 offering a yield to the investor of 
approximately 5 per cent. Sir Basil Blackett, a director of 
the Bank of England, not long ago argued in the Press that 
the existence of 5 per cent. War Loan was adding at least 
} per cent. to the cost of all new borrowing in London, and 
was consequently keeping interest rates unduly high 
throughout the world. The urgent problem before the 
Treasury is to convert 5 per cent. War Loan on to a lower 
interest basis. Mr. Snowden does not help by offering a 
new Conversion Loan giving a 5 per cent. yield for not less 
than fourteen years. In answer to a question of Sir Herbert 
Samuel, Mr. Snowden stated in the House of Commons 
that the amount of 5 per cent. War Loan to be converted 
would presumably be the amount of the cash subscriptions 
to the 5 per cent, Conversion Loan. On the contrary, the 
presumption is that every allotment letter of 5 per cent. 
Conversion Loan, whether it be in respect of a cash sub- 
scription or a 54 per cent. Treasury bond, carries the right 
to convert an equivalent amount of 5 per cent. War Loan. 
Whether £233 million of 5 per cent. War Loan will be 
converted is another question. The tendency is to regard 
the 5 per cent. War Loan as offering a better market than 
5 per cent. Conversion Loan, if not the chance of a longer 
life than fourteen years. : 

* * . 

At last the oil situation in America has taken a turn 
for the better. Let us see it in its right perspective. The 
complete breakdown of the “ restriction ” policy this year 
was responsible for a rise in the output of the American 
oilfields—chiefly those in California—from 2,581,000 barrels 





a day at the beginning of the year to 2,973,000 barrels a 
day by the end of August. The turn came with the drastic 
cut in the prices of Californian crude oil ‘* posted ” by the 
Standard Oil Company of California in October. The Con- 
servation Law, which was passed by the Californian Legis- 


WEEK IN THE CITY 
WAR LOAN —OIL—DOLLAR BONDS—SECOND CO-OPERATIVp 


lature to prevent the waste of natural gas, has been defied 
by the independent oil operators, but this cut in Prices 
which made it impossible to produce the heavier gpago, 
of crude oil at a profit, brought the recalcitrant operator 
to their senses. At the beginning of the month a voluntary 
agreement was secured to curtail the output of the largest 
Californian oilfield by 150,000 barrels a day. “ Restric. 
tion *’ in other fields was also re-enforced, and for the week 
ending November 9th the total American output had falley 
to 2,631,200 barrels a day. This time it would appear 
that the American oil industry means business. We do not 
anticipate a rise in crude oil prices. Indeed, if there js 
a slowing down in the rate of oil consumption next year 
which seems probable, it would be satisfactory to maintain 
the existing structure of prices. The ratio of profit this 
year for American oil companies has been slightly lower, 
and their earnings will only expand with an increase iy 
turnover. For this reason we favour Shell Union at 25 to 
yield 5.6 per cent. on the basis of dividends of $1.40 per 
annum, because Shell Union has been expanding at a faster 
rate than any other oil company in America. We need 
hardly add that Shell and Royal Dutch at 4} and 38} to 
yield 5§ per cent. free of tax and 6 per cent. gross respec- 
tively are the ‘* safety first ’? investments in the oil share 


market. 
* * * 


The further reduction in the New York Federal Reserve 
rate from 5 per cent. to 4} per cent. and the continued 
liquidation in the New York stock markets will sooner or 
later convince the American investor that some of ais 


foreign dollar bonds are a comparatively cheap and safe 


investment. Here are some examples :— 
Yield with 
Price Interest Redemp- 
Nov. 19, Yield tion 
Due 1929 % % 
Finland 6% Bs 1945 90} & int. N.Y. 6.65 7.02 
German Rentenbank 
6% con ae 1960 80; & int. N.Y. 7.48 7.67 
Greek 6% Stabilizn. i968 804 & int. N.Y. 7.48 7.57 
Hamburg State 6% 1946 93} & int. N.Y. 6.40 6.62 
Peru 6% ae Se 1960 75} & int. N.Y. 7.97 8.21 
Roumanian 7% 
Stabilization .. 1959 813 & int. N.Y. 8.58 8.74 


The bond market in New York has shown an all-round 
improvement this week, and, with prices in the stock 
markets still insecure, there is good indication that this 
improvement will continue. 

* * * 


We noted on October 26th Mr. Emil Davies’s intention 
to reduce the dividends of the First Co-operative Invest- 
ment Trust from 7 per cent. to 5} per cent. or 5 per cent. 
The report of the Second Co-operative Investment Trust 
for the half year ended September 30th, 1929, has just been 
published. Dividends are to be reduced from a total of 
7 per cent. to 5} per cent. for the year. The report shows 
that at September 30th there was a depreciation on secur 
ties held of at least £113,295, while the reserves and carry- 
forward amounted to only £40,614. To-day the position 
must be much worse. Another unsatisfactory feature is the 
item of £88,006 for loans made by the Trust from which 
£23,061 has been written off out of accumulated capital 
profits. When a Trust company makes heavy losses on its 
loans as well as on its investments, we think it is time for 
the shareholders to demand an investigation. 

* * * 


The story of Columbia Graphophone which we told last 
week is even more fantastic than we supposed. The market 
valuation of the ordinary shares at 18 5-16 should have 
been given as £46,973,760, and at the reduced price of 
4 as £10,260,480—a drop of £36,713,280. Last year's 
published earnings of £480,904 represent 4.68 per cert. on 
the reduced market valuation. The shares have since 
improved to 43. At 4 they were an attractive purchase. 
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~ “ABBEY. 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


THEY ARE 
SAFE! 





The yield, is up to: 





Free of income tax 


Over 30,000 discriminating in- 
vestors have selected this Society 
for their investment during the past 
twelve months. Any sum may be 
invested from 1/- to within £5,000. 

EASY WITHDRAWAL— — 
NO DEPRECIATION 


ASSETS EXCEED £18,000,000 


Write to-day for the Investment 
Booklet: 


HAROLD BELLMAN 


General Manager. 


Head Office: 
ABBEY HOUSE, UPPER BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, N.W.1 


City Offices : West End Offices: 


101 Cheapside, E.C.2. and 108 Victoria Street 
145 Moorgate, EC. S.W41 i 
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HUTCHINSON’S 
Important 7/6 Novels 





3rd large impression ordered before publication ! 























EDGAR WALLACE 7/6 
The Green Ribbon (Ready Monday) 
PHILIP GIBBS 7/6 
The Hidden City (30th thou.) 
ETHEL M. DELL . 7/6 
The Altar of Honour (30th thou.) 
GEOFFREY MOSS 7/6 
That other Love (10th thou.) 
MICHAEL ARLEN 7/6 
Babes in the Wood (20th thou.) 
H. A. VACHELL 7/6 
Virgin (10th thou.) 
WINIFRED GRAHAM 

Tumbling out of Windows 7/6 
TALBOT MUNDY 

Gup Bahadur 7/6 





Send Post Card for Latest List. 


~~ HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 








THE RIDDLE 
OF THE SEAS 


An Anglo-American Discussion 





By 
S. K. Ratcliffe 
Prof. J. W. Garner 
Philip Kerr 
“Tf Great Britain and the United States come to an 
agreement on the freedom of the seas, the cause of 


universal peace will have been won; if not, the cause 
will have been lost.” —‘* 'The Manchester Guardian.” 


The Liberal Magazine says :—Anybody who wishes to obtain com- 
plete and concise information in regard to the naval issue between 
Great Britain and America should procure The Riddle of the Seas, 
published by the Nation and Atheneum, price sixpence. It con- 
sists of three papers read at the Liberal Summer School last 
August by S. K. Ratcliffe, Professor J. W. Garner, and Philip 
Kerr. Mr. Ratcliffe’s essay is called ‘‘ How the Naval Problem 
Arose,”’ and sets out the facts of the situation with admirable 
clarity. There are, he points-out, ‘‘ undoubted obstacles in the 
way of British-American understanding.” Mr. Ratcliffe dates the 
renewed naval rivalry between the two countries from the laying 
down of the five cruisers in 1924, and proceeds to show how the 
Conservative Government subsequently played into the hands 
of the American big navy party. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW. PRICE 74. POST FREE- 


THE NATION 


AND ATHEN/EUM 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED. | 





REFORMED INNS, 

A= FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (2d., post free) of 170 

INNS AND HOTELS managed by the PEOPLE’s 
REFRESHMENT HousE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193, Regent Street, W.1. 


Se LET TO A LADY.—A partly furnished ground floor room, 
iv ft. by 15 ft., and basement kitchen, etc., facing river at Hammersmith. 


~~ 


Rent 30s.—Apply Temple Bar 2727. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, &c. Fees, £165 per»year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 


87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 








PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A LECTURE on “ THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW IN RELATION TO NEUTRAL RIGHTS AT SEA” will be given 
by PROFESSOR A. PEARCE HIGGINS, C.B.E., K.C., LL.D., F.B.A. (Whewell 
Professor of International Law and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge), at 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C.2), on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 4th, 1929, at 5.0 p.m. The Chair will 
be taken by ADMIRAL SIR HERBERT W. RICHMOND, K.C.B. 


ay COURSE of Three Lectures on ‘*‘ THE ALAI-PAMIRS: A 
i. GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND of ORIENTAL STUDIES,” will be 
given by DR. W. R. RICKMERS (of Bremen), at the SCHOOL OF 
ORIENTAL STUDIES (Finsbury Circus, E.C.2), on MONDAY, TUESDAY, and 
PHURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25th, 26th, and 28th, 1929, at 5.30 p.m. At the 
First Lecture the Chair will be taken by PROFESSOR F. W. THOMAS, 
C.LE., Ph.D., M.A., F.B.A. 


A COURSE of Three Lectures on “LES ORIGINES HISTOR- 
4 IQUES DES LANGUES ROMANES ” will be given (in French) by 
PROFESSOR W. MEYER-LUBKE (Professor of Philology in the University of 
Bonn), at BEDFORD COLLEGE (Regent’s Park, N.W.D), on MONDAY, 
rUESDAY, and THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2nd, 3rd. and 5th, at 5.15 p.m. 
At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by PROFESSOR EDMUND G. 
GARDNER, Litt.D., M.A., F.B.A. (Professor of Italian in the University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
W. S. ANGUS, Deputy Academic Registrar. 





OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston 
Road. Sunday, November 24th, at 6.30. “ The Divine in All Men.” 
Speaker: Maurice L. Rowntree, B.A. 


CONWAY HALL, RED LION SQUARE, W.C.1. 
SUNDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 24th, at 11. 
PROF. GRAHAM WALLAS: 

‘THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF PROPERTY. 








LOCUTION.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR will forward his brochure 

“ A” of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary; Sequence; 
SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT; PROPOSING TOASTS; etc. Voice Pro- 
duction, Breathing, Reciting.—401, West Strand (opposite Hotel Cecil), W-C.2? 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS. Any length cut. Patterns free. 
J 


James Street Tweed Depot, 158, Stornoway, N.B. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA, 


HE COUNCIL invites applications for the post of 

time Assistant in the Department of Mathematics. The appoi 
will date from January Mth, 1930. Salary, £165 per annum, = 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
applications must be received on or beiore December 2nd, 1929, 


EDWIN DREW, Registrar, 


4 . 


Singleton Park, Swansea. 








CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


HE Civil Service Commissioners announce a vacanm 
for an ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF EXAMINATIONS in their Denes! 
ment. The post will be filled by competitive interview. Application must | 
made by Friday, December 6th, on a form which can be obtained from ¢ 
ee to the Civil Service Commissioners, 6, Burlington Gardens, Lond 
W.. 

The post is open to both sexes. Candidates should be university grad 
with first-class honours in History or English. Experience in teaching wil] 
taken into account. 

For men the salary begins at £300 per year, and rises by annual ine 
ments of £25 to £700. There is a cost-of-living bonus, which at present ; 
about £123 on a salary of £300. For women the annual salary begins at gos 
ind rises to £550 by increments of £20. The bonus on £250 is at present about 
‘tit. There is a prospect, but no guarantee, of promotion to the post of 
senior Assistant Director on a scale (for:men) of £700 by increments of £3 te 
£900 exclusive of bonus. Assistant Directors are subject to the usual Super- 
annuation rules for the Civil Service. 

Candidates must be between 23 and 30 years of age on the last day for 
pplication. In reckoning age for this purpose, candidates who served ip 
II.M. Forces between the 4th August, 1914, and the 11th November, 1928, may 
deduct from their actual age any period of service between the 4th August, 
1914, and the 8ist December, Lois. 





Se 


LONDON PUBLIC LIBRARIES UNION CATALOGUE 
COMMITTEE. \ 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the position of EDITOR of 
the LONDON PUBLIC LIBRARIES UNION CATALOGUE, at a 

of £300 per annum. Subject to satisfactory service the appointment will bea 
temporary one for at least three years. The person appointed will be 
responsible for the compilation of a union author catalogue (on cards) of 
the non-fiction books in the London Borough Libraries. A small staff of 
cataloguers will be appointed to assist in the work. Applicants should be 
experienced cataloguers. Preference will be given to candidates holding a) 
professional diploma or certificates. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretary on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. Appli- 
cations, which should be in the candidate’s own handwriting, accompanied by 
copies of not more than three testimonials, should reach the Hon. Sec ® 
London Union Catalogue Committee, Central Library for Students, Galen” 
. Bury Street, London, W.C.1, not later than Saturday, December” 
ith, 1929, 








YOUNG LADY (Public School), fond of books, wishes to help 

in Library or do work connected with books. Able to drive car, 
a secondary consideration.—Box 236, THe NATION, 38, Great James 
Street, W.C.1. 








LITERARY. 





LECTRICITY, WHAT IS IT? For best definition see page 9 of 
the “ PAST AND FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS OF ELECTRICITY,” by 

H. G. Massingham, published by Hutchinsons, London. At all booksellers, 6d, 
Electricity is becoming part of our national life. All from 7 to 70 should own © 
a copy of this little book. 





sé HE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN.” Booklets Free.—Apply 


Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





YPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000, prompt and careful work.—} 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampton. 





BOOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive 
designs from 2 guineas. Write Osbornes, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle 
Street, London, W.1. 





HRISTMAS, 1929.—An original and sympathetic Christmas 
Present for an art loving friend would be a year’s subscription (32s. post 

free) to The Burlington Magazine—the World’s Leading Art Journal.—The 
Burlington Magazine, Ltd., Bank Buildings, 16a, St. James’s Street, London, 
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